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Is dinner ready? 


That’s the question uppermost in the mind of 
every healthy, hearty boy and girl on Thanksgiving 
day. We pity the child who lacks the appetite of 
youth—who eats mechanically and without relish. 
Such a child gets no good from its food, and remains 
thin, pale and delicate. 

Scorr’s EMULSION corrects this condition. It 
helps backward children, furnishes nourishment, 
and assists in their securing proper benefits from 
their every-day food. Scorr’s EMULSION is a food- 
medicine for children of any age. 











We’ll send a sample free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 
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SANTA CLAUS crosses the mountain snow-drifts with his team of trained 
bunnies to reach his reindeer waiting for a new supply of 


CARBO-GRAPHS, 


The Latest American Novelty. 


The Carbo-Graph is a tracing frame with colored Carbon sheets attached, 
for tracing pictures in many colors. It is a delight to older people as well as 
to the young. An entire paint-shop and no mussy paints. Stimulates 
boys and girls to develop their latent artistic talents. 


Every Boy and Girl Wants One for a Christmas Present. 


My dear Boys and Girls: December 1, 1902. 
My best Christmas present is the CARBO-GRAPH -- A 

wonderful yet simple invention with which you can draw my picture and the 
bunnies in five colors. The boys and girls who will trace a good picture 
of me this Christmas with the No. 3 Carbo-@Graph can have their names on 
my special list of good people for next year. Have your perents write me 
care of the Carbo-Graph Co. with your name and request for this picture 
of Santa Claus and Bunnies in colors, and as soon as you get this picture 
you may know from your parents that I amto bring you the large No. 3 
Carbo-Graph “on the night before Christmas". Prey — 
P. S. Have them write AT ONCE as I have a great many boys and girls on 
py list. 

Our No. 3 Carbo-Graph is 9 x 12 inches in size, with five colors of carbon and thirty-five 
sheets of fine paper. With this size there are eighteen beautiful patterns of animals, Bible 
pictures, Indian personages, flowers and many others. With it pictures of all kinds can be 


made in from one to five colors, and by spreading the carbon lines while fresh with the rub- 
ber tip of your pencil you can obtain a beautiful blended effect like water-colors. 


This picture of Santa Claus, enlarged, in five 
colors, with the No. 3 large Carbo-Graph if you 
© send the price, 35 cents, postage paid by us, to 


THE CARBO-GRAPH CO., Manufacturers, Dept. S, PEORIA, ILL. 


Dealers Supplied by A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago, or E. I. HORSMAN CO., New York. 
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Thanksgibing 


Breakfast 






would be as cheerless without 


part of your praise be of Cream of Wheat. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 
Minneapolis 






Cream of Wheat 


as the dinner would be without a Turkey. It 
promotes good health, and good bealth is a thing 
to be thankful for. On Thanksgiving Day let 


















_Skin-respect demands discrimination in soap used on the 
face. The most sensitive complexion is kept soft and 
smooth if washed with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Stimulates and purifies the pores while preserving the 
delicate texture of the skin. Bland, soothing, refreshing. 
Essentially a face soap. 25 cents everywhere. 
Special Offer. Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 


J sent for 5 cts. to pay postage, or for 10 cts. the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder an Dental Cream. Address Dept. O, 


THE ANDREW JERGENS COMPANY, Sole Agents, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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HERE were only two persons in the kitchen, a woman 
‘% and a boy, who had spread his school-books on the 
table by the window, and set a determined elbow on 
either side of his slate like buttresses for failing energy. 
The arithmetic was wide open above the slate at an early 
page of fractions. 
The boy’s mother, a sad-looking, pretty woman, was 
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knew a sudden pain. Johnny was nothing but a boy; 
she ought not to have told him. 

“1’d rather live with you,” he said, presently, with great 
effort. “I belong to you and father most, don’t 1? I don’t 
care if there ain’t a turkey just this once,” and the mother 
took a step nearer, and kissed him quite unexpectedly. 

“Come, put away your books now; I want the table for 





busy getting supper, but she hovered near the table and cast | a subject lightly. “Cake alone ain’t enough for dinner!” he | supper,’ she said to him, trying to speak as if there were 


many a loving glance at her son’s distress. She had been a | said to himself, bitterly. 


The news of their poverty was harder | nothing the matter. 


quick scholar herself, and such sums were as easy as plain | to bear at this hungry moment than if it were after supper, 


knitting. 


feathered darling balked and landlocked upon the shore. 

“I thought they looked easy, Johnny,’ she ventured, timidly. 
“If I didn’t know ’twas best for you to puzzle ’em out alone, 
ld —_?? 

“If I can only do this one!” said Johnny, in a dreamy tone, 


as he figured away with new hopefulness. “There, you see always got the highest prices.” 


here, mother!” and he held up his slate. 


One often hears of the sorrows of hens that have 
hatched ducks, but Mrs. Sarah Jones knew the more painful 
solicitudes of the duck—the swimming bird who must see her | demanded. 


instead of before it. | Jt was, as everybody said, real Thanksgiving weather. 
“Why don’t we keep turkeys ourselves, mother?” Johnny | There was not quite snow enough for sleighing, but the sky 
“Lots of folks do, and then we could have one | was already gray with the promise of more. The mountains 
on the far horizon looked blue and cold, and the nearer hills 
were black and dismal, as if even the thick fur of pine-trees 
that covered them could hardly keep the world from freezing. 
Old Mr. Jones was one of the last to untie his horse and 
start toward home. It was three miles from the village to his 
| farm, and he had spent nearly the whole afternoon in Barton’s 
Johnny was now plunged in deep | store; there had been some business to do with men whom he 


| whenever we wanted it.” 

| “Wedid keep them, you know, but something has ailed the 
chicks of late years. I heard to-day that even your grandfather 
would have to buy, and I’ve known him to raise a flock of 

| sixty. Your Grandma Jones was luckier than anybody, and 


There was a silence. 


“Yes, you’ve got it!’”’ she cried, joyfully, as her eager eye | reflection, and his face almost for the first time took on a| met there, and an inner pocket was well filled with money that 


found its way through a queer maze of stumbling figures. 
“Yes, that’s all right. Now you’ve got the right idea, you 
won’t have so much trouble again.”” She looked the prouder 
because he could not see her as she stood over him. 
had shown first-rate pluck and courage, and had been pleasant, 
too, as she reminded her affectionate heart, all through this 
great emergency. 

“Now you won’t find the rest of them so hard,” she said, 
as she turned away and stooped down to open the oven door. 

“How good my supper’s goin’ to taste!”’ exclaimed the boy. 
“Fred Hollis says they’re goin’ to have a lot of folks from out 
West at his house to spend Thanksgiving.” 

Mrs. Jones sighed, and a quick flush of color came into 
her face; the boy thought she had burned her hand at the 
oven. 

“No, LI ain’t hurt,” she said, seeing his troubled face. “No, 
I was only thinking o’ your Thanksgiving day. I am afraid 
I ain’t goin’ to have anything nice to give you. I hoped to 
have some kind of a treat, Johnny, but having to pay for 
shingling the house has taken every mite o’ money I had, 
and I’m owin’ four dollars yet. We've got to do with what 
there is in the house.” 

“Ain’t we goin’ to have any turkey?” inquired Johnny, 
Tuefully. ’ 

“No, nor any chicken, either. 
in debt to buy. 
again, 
way of consolation as she saw his disappointed face. 
lots of people that don’t have turkeys.” 

Johnny could not bring himself to smile or treat so grave 


If I begin to get in debt I can’t ever get out 


*There’s 


Johnny 


I ain’t got ’em, and I can’t go_ 


But I’ll make you a nice, good cake!” she urged, by | 


serious, manly look. “Mother,” he said, “what is it makes us | had been paid him for some pine timber. 
| feel so poor? Is it because my father died ?”’ He was a very stern-looking person as he sat in the old 
“Yes, dear,” said Sarah Jones. armchair by the stove. One could believe that he was pos- 
She stood still in the middle of the floor, looking at him, | sessed of avt’ ority as well as wealth, and that he had kept 
| and her eyes were filled with tears. The boy’s clothes were | his mind u rudge for years together. The loss of his 
| faded and outgrown ; she could see a great patch on the elbow | son had seen der to him than it might have seemed to 
| next her, and his stockings below his short trousers were | most men; he imost resented it. Whatever cheerfulness 
| darned half-way down the leg. Johnny’s face was bright and | had been his in early life was all gone now, and his wife, a 
| handsome, but she could hardly bear his honest, questioning | timid, affectionate woman, who feared and obeyed him in all 
look. | things, believed as he did, that they were unjustly treated in 
“Your grandpa and grandma don’t like me, dear. They | the matter of happiness. Each year found them better off in 
| didn’t want your father to marry when he did, and he went | this world’s goods, and poorer in the power of using things to 
right against their wishes. ”T'was chiefly because your Grand- | make either themselves or other people happy. 
father Jones and my father had quarreled, and there was a| ‘The good old doctor had come into the store late in the 
lawsuit between them. I see now ’twas hard for the old | afternoon to wait for the mail-carrier, who was due at five 
folks; ’twas like having an enemy come among ’em. When | o’clock. 
your father died they came and offered to take you and bring “How’s your wife getting on?” he asked, kindly, and was 
you up, and I refused ’em. I said I could get along. But | told that she was still ailing, but no worse than common. 
they pressed it too far when my heart was ’most broken, “You need a younger woman there to help her, Henry,” 
anyway, losing o’ your father, and I said things I wish now I | said the doctor. “She needs somebody there while you are 
hadn’t said, and reproached ’em as I shouldn’t now. So that’s | away at work. I thought the other day that she was drooping 
why we don’t speak together, and why you’re so poor. If they | from being so much alone, and from brooding over the past,” 
had you I don’t know but they’d give you every single thing he added, in a low voice. “I want to have a talk with you 
you want. They’d lost their only son; I should have had | some of these days. You know I mean your good as much 
patience with them,” she continued, reproaching herself, and | as hers. Why don’t you let bygones be bygones ?” 
standing before Johnny. “You can’t make believe if the right feelings aren’t there,’’ 
The boy’s face did not change; he looked away, and then | said Henry Jones. “If you are alluding to my family, I can 
he took his pencil again and made some marks on his slate as 
| if he were going on with his figuring. His grandfather had 
| the same slow, set way of behaving, and the mother’s heart 


only say that that woman my son married has expressed her 
feelings once for all. 
“Now, Henry, 


She probably feels the same way now.” 
said the doctor, pleasantly, “you know that 


” 
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we went to school together and have always 
been friendly. I’ve seen you through a good 
many troubles, and before I die I want to see 
you through this biggest one. ‘That’s a nice boy 
growing up, and he’s got a good mother. You 
never showed her any great kindness, and yet 
you wanted to rob her of all she had to live for. 
She turned on you that day just as any creature 
will that fights for her young. You took the 
wrong way to do the right thing, and only got 
your pay for it. You must put your pride in 
your pocket and go and tell her you’re sorry and 
want her to come right home and bring Johnny 
and spend the winter. You’ve got a better 
teacher in your district this year than there is in 
theirs.” 

The old man shook his head. “You don’t 
understand nothin’ at all about it,” he began, 
dolefully. “I don’t see what I can do. I wish | 
there was peace amongst us, but —’’ And at 
this point the doctor moved impatiently away. 

“T had to buy a turkey for Thanksgivin’ this | 
year,” he heard the old farmer complaining to | 
a fresh arrival. The store was full of neighbors | 
now, who had seen the mail-carrier arrive. 
“Yes, I had to buy a turkey, first time I ever 
done such a thing, and there’s nobody but wife 
and me to set down to it. Seems hard; yes, 
but ’tis one o’ them Vermont turkeys, and a 
very handsome one, too; I don’t know’s ’twill 
equal those we’ve been accustomed to.”’ | 

The doctor sighed as he looked over his 
shoulder and saw Henry Jones’s stolid face, and 
saw him lift the great turkey with evident pride 
because it was the best and largest to be bought 
that year; the doctor could not help wondering 
what Johnny and his mother would feast upon. 

There was a good deal of cheerfulness in the 
store—jokes and laughter and humorous ques- 
tioning of newcomers. The busy store- 
keeper and postmaster was not averse 
to taking his part in these mild festiv- 
ities of Thanksgiving eve. 

As Mr. Jones approached to take his 
evening mail of the weekly newspaper 
and a circular or two he found another 
small budget pressed into his hand. 

“You’re goin’ right by, an’ I’m goin’ 
to close early. I expect you’ll be willin’ 
to leave it. ’Tis for your grandson, 
Johnny. He’ll want his little paper 
to read to-morrow. It’s one the doctor 
sends him,” said the storekeeper, boldly. 
“You just give a call as you go by, an’ 
they’ll come right out.” 

If Henry Jones had heard the roar 
of laughter in the store a moment after 
he had shut the door behind him, that 
copy of the paper might have been 
dropped at once and lain under the 
fresh-falling snow until spring. A cer- 
tain pride and stiffness of demeanor 
stood the old man in good stead, but he 
was very angry indeed as he put the 
great turkey into his wagon and the 
mail-matter beside it. He drove away 
up the road in grim fury. Perhaps he 
should meet some one to whom he could 
depute the unwelcome errand. But the 
doctor’s words could not be put out of 
mind, and his own conscience became 
more and more disturbed. It was be- 
ginning to snow hard, and the young 
horse was in a hurry to get home. - The 
turkey soon joggled and bumped from 
its safe place under the seat to the very 
back of the farm wagon, while the 
newspapers, which had been in the 
corner, blew forward out of sight and 
got under the buffalo-robe. 

Just as the reluctant messenger 
came to a cold-looking little house by 
the roadside Johnny himself came out 
to shut the gate, which was blowing 
in the wind. He was bareheaded, and 
as warm as a furry squirrel with his 
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| it laying right in the road. 
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who had come out through the long shed to the | Henry Jones saw her lead him to the fire, and 


barn to hold the lantern. 
in with my*own hands; as nice a gobbler as 
we ever raised ourselves.” 

“Did you pass anybody on the road, or leave the 
horse so they could have stolen anything out?’ 
asked Mrs. Jones, looking very cold and deeply 
troubled. “Why, I’ve got the stuffing all made 
a’ready. I counted on your bringin’ it, and on 
getting it all prepared to roast to-morrow. I 
have to divide up my work ; I can’t do as I used 
to,”’ she mourned, adding her mite of trouble to 
their general feeling of despair. ‘There, I don’t 
care much whether we have a turkey or not. 


We don’t seem to have as much to be thankful | 


for as some folks.” 

The lantern-light shone on her face, and Mr. 
Jones saw how old and pitiful she looked, and 
by contrast he thought of the little boy’s cheerful 


| chirp and hearty “Thank you!” as he took the 


paper. Whether it was what the doctor had 
said, or whether it was the natural workings of a 


“I certain sure put it | 


| 
| 





slow conscience, there was a queer disturbance | 


in his mind. He could not manage to tell his 
wife about stopping to leave the mail. 

“I guess I’ll drive back,” he said, doubtfully. 
But the snow was falling like a blizzard, faster 
and faster, as he looked out of the door. “I 


| certain would if I had anybody to go with me, 


but this colt is dreadful restless. I couldn’t get 
out and leave him to pick the turkey up if 1 saw 
] guess we’ve got to 
let it go and trust to Providence. The road’s 
rough enough, but I can’t see how that turkey 
jolted out, either!” he grumbled. “I feel too 
lame to go afoot.” 

“There, | thought when you let. Asa go off 
to-day, ’stead of to-morrow, you’d be liable to 


then with a sob take the little fellow right into 
her arms and hug him, and begin to ery, too, he 
turned away and looked out of the window. 
The boy was their very own. 

“There, give him some warm breakfast before 
he goes back; he must have started early,” said 
the grandfather. “‘1’ll put the colt in and take 
him back myself. She must have meant what 
she said, to start him up here like that, soon as 
day broke !’”’ 

When Johnny’s mother saw the old man and 
the little boy plowing along in the old sleigh, 
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and saw how they were talking and even laughing 
together, she thanked Heaven for this sudden 
blessing. “I wa’n’t going to be slow about 
taking the next step, when an old man like him 
had taken the first one,’’ she said to herself. 

As for the lost turkey, it was already in the 
oven at that moment; but the true Thanksgiving 
feast that year was the feast of happiness in all 
| their hearts. 

“O my!” exclaimed Johnny early that after- 
noon, as he leaned back in his chair. “Grandma, 
aren’t you glad this turkey didn’t wander in the 
wet grass and die when it was a chick ?” 
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Il.—The Kidnapping of 
the Bride. 


T the close of my. school in 
“Jericho” that winter an 


unexpected honor was ac- 

corded me. One of the older boys circulated a 

subscription paper, and obtained ten dollars to 

pay the expenses of prolonging the school. They 
wished to have me teach two weeks longer. 

As it was my first effort as a schoolmaster, 

I fully appreciated the honor, and tried very 

hard to believe that it was due to my historical 


| readings, lyceum and parents’ meetings; but I 


am now aware that it was chiefly, if not solely, 
due to the terrific thrashing which I was errone- 


need him; you ain’t so young as you used to be, | ously supposed to have given White-Eye. That 


t 


MILLY KNEW HER OWN MIND AT 





LAST. 


incident was so disagree- 
able to me that I never 
spoke of it; but, strange to 
say, this reticence on my 
part only made it the more 
popular. 

As no provision for the 
teacher’s board had been 
made during these last two 
weeks of school, I ‘‘boarded 
around,” two days at each 
place, in six different fami- 
lies of the district, and thus 
had fine opportunities to 
sample the cookery. I 
heard, too, the families’ 
opinions of one another, 
and it happened that dur- 
ing this fortnight I learned 
a great many bits of gossip 
and family history concern- 
ing Aunt Milly and Uncle 
Andrew Chase. 

It appeared that they 
had been a somewhat noted 
young couple in the early 
annals of Jericho. At 
seventeen Amelia Lapham 
had been the belle of the 
town. Unele Andrew, 
then a vigorous youth of 
nineteen, was obliged to 
contend for her favor with 
four or five very zealous 
rivals, one of whom, Free- 
land Strong, actually kid- 
napped her one Sunday 
afternoon, as she and 


to drive away from the 
meeting-house at the 
Corners. 

This was by far the live- 


liest episode in the early | 


history of Jericho, for 


taken still another of Uncle 


good supper of bread and butter and milk and | Henry,” said his wife. “I’ll have ye a good | Andrew’s rivals, one Jesse Parsons, appeared 


gingerbread, but he looked very small and thin | 
as his grandfather caught sight of him. For) 
years the two had never been so near together,— | 
Johnny and his mother sat far back in the church, 

—and there was now an unexpected twinge in 

the old man’s heart, while Johnny was dumb with | 
astonishment at this unexpected appearance, | 

“That you, John?” said the old farmer, in a | 
businesslike tone, but with no unkindness ; his | 
heart was beating ridiculously fast. ‘“There’s 
something there in the wagon for your folks. ‘The | 
postmaster was in a hurry to get it to you,” he | 
added. But the horse would not stand, and he did | 
not look back again at the boy. Johnny reached 
up, and seeing nothing but the great turkey, | 
made a manful effort to master the weight of it 
and get it over the tail-board, and then went 
triumphantly through the swinging gate as his 
grandfather, perfectly unconscious of such an 
involuntary benefaction, passed rattling up the | 
road trying to hold the colt as best he might. 

As for Johnny, his face shone with joy as he 
dumped the great bird on the kitchen floor and | 
bade his mother look. 

“T'was my grandpa out there, and he said | 
he’d brought something for my folks. Now, sir, 
ain’t we goin’ to havea turkey for Thanksgivin’ !” 

Whereupon, to Johnny’s despair and complete 
surprise, his mother sat down in the little rocking- 
chair and began to ery. 

“T certain sure put it into the wagon, well 
under the seat,’”’ said old Mr. Jones to his wife, 


cup 0’ tea, and we won’t mind about the turkey 
more than we can help.” 

They passed a solemn evening together, and 
the great snow-storm raged about their warm 
house. Many times the old man reproached his 
own want of spirit in not going back along the 
road, tall 

In the morning, very early, there was a loud 
knocking at the kitchen door. When Mrs. Jones 
opened it she found a boy standing there with a 
happy, eager face. 

“Are you my grandma?” demanded Johnny. 
“Mother sent her best respects, and we thank 
you very much for the turkey, and she hopes you 
and my grandpa will stop, going home from 
meeting, and eat dinner. She’d be real glad to 
have you.” 


“What’sall this?” demanded Mr. Henry Jones, | 


who had heard the message with astonished ears, 


his spectacles on his forehead like a lighthouse. 
“Where’d you get your turkey, sir? I’d like to 
know !” 
“Why, right out of your wagon,” said Johnny. 
That one you brought last night. It’s the 
handsomest one mother ever had in the house: 
she cried like everything about it.” The child’s 
voice faltered, he was so excited with his errand, 
and so spent with his eager joyrney through the 
deep snow. 

“Come right in, dear!” cried the grandmother, 
grateful enough for the sight of him. And when 


or 





| addressing me at times as Freeland. 
and stood in the doorway behind his wife, with | 


on the scene and took a hand in the pursuit and 
capture. This was in 1824, it must be remem- 
bered; the young fellows really seem then to 
have been more pushing and tumultuous than 
they are at present. 

It was gently hinted that Aunt Milly, who 
was very young and very winsome, had some 
difficulty in feeling sure which of these suitors 
she liked best. But that is nothing very remark- 
able; such difficulties happen to this day ! 

I began to hear, moreover, why it was that 
Uncle Andrew and Aunt Milly were alone in 
their old age, although they had had four 
children, two of whom were still living, as far 
as they knew. Their neighbors affected to think 
that their lot was an unusually sad one, yet 
nothing which Uncle Andrew or Aunt Milly 
had ever allowed me to discover conveyed that 
impression, unless it was their odd little slip in 
They gave 
utterance to no repinings, and were, as I have 
previously said, often very jolly. 

Of all these bits of neighborhood talk, the one 
that most piqued my curiosity was the kidnap- 
ping of Aunt Milly at church by Freeland 
Strong. One February evening, while ‘I was 
boarding at the Parsons farmhouse, I coaxed 


|the story from the older people, who, indeed, 


were somewhat loath to tell it outright, and 
charged me to be discreet in speaking of it to 
others, particularly to Aunt Milly and Uncle 
Andrew. For Freeland Strong, they assured 
me, was really a very fine young man. He had 
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Uncle Andrew were about | 


before Strong was over- | 










never been guilty of a misde- 
meanor before, and later in life he 
had won enviable laurels as one 
of New England’s fighting colo- 
nels during the Civil War. 

|. But that day he had, indeed, behaved like a 
| wild man, beeause, as he afterward confessed 
to his family, he “just couldn’t bear to stand 
there and see Andrew Chase get into the wagon 
| with Milly and drive off with her!” 

| Some sympathy ought, ho doubt, to be felt for 
| him under such trying circumstances. He had 
called on Aunt Milly—as I must still call her— 
| the previous evening; and although she had 
| refused to drive to church with him, “she kept 
laughing all the time, and wasn’t a bit sharp or 
| Offish,”’ so Freeland declared. But probably 
| that was merely because she shrank from hurting 
| his feelings. 

| The fact was that she had already promised 
| to go to church with Unele Andrew in his new 
| thorough-brace wagon, behind his white-faced 
| bay, the handsomest turnout in Jericho, or any- 
| where along the river. Affairs had progressed 
|even further than that between them. Their 
| marriage was planned, but this only a few people 
| knew. 

| When sharply reproved by her father and 
| mother for not informing Freeland on the previous 
| evening, Aunt Milly had alleged contritely that 
| she had meant to tell him, but could not, he 
| “carried on’’ so, and that she “hated to hurt his 
| feelings.” 

| Unele Andrew and Aunt Milly drove to church 
| and sat together,in the Lapham pew, with her 
| father and mother and her older sister, Eunice. 
| But from his seat in the back of the house 
| Freeland Strong watched them, with unhallowed 
| fires of jealousy taking the place of his ordinary 
| good nature. He had considered himself fore- 
| most in M illy’s good graces, and all through the 
|sermon he grew more and more uneasy and 
disturbed. Hitherto he and Andrew had been 
| schoolfellows and good friends, but now he began 
|t6 feel a rankling sense of injury and enmity 
| against him. 

| His agitation increased when, after the bene- 
| diction, Milly stood on the wide steps of the 
meeting-house, waiting, while Andrew unhitched 
his horse. Freeland approached her. 

**Where are you going, Milly?” he asked, in a 
low tone. 

“T am going home, of course,” she replied, 
shortly, not liking the question. 

“With Andrew ?” Freeland asked. 
| Aunt Milly made no reply to this, and just 
| then Uncle Andrew drove round to the steps 
| and jumped out to help her into the new wagon. 
He noticed Freeland standing near, and said, 
“Hello, Freel!” as usual, but received no 
response. 

There was a new wagon robe, and spreading 
it in front of Milly, Andrew gave the driving 
reins a turn about the whip, and then went 
round to the other side of the wagon for an 
instant to tuck in the robe, for it was large, new 
and thick. 

Instantly, without a word to either of them, 
Freeland sprang into the wagon beside Milly, 
seized reins and whip and drove off. It was all 
the work of two seconds. Freeland was off at 
high speed before any of the hundred peopl 
standing about the steps realized what was hap- 
pening. And the white-faced bay was a “flier.” 

“I should like to know what you think you 
are doing, Freel Strong!” cried Milly. 

“T don’t care what I’m doing! You shall not 
go off with him!” 

“Why not, I should like to know ?” 

‘Because you sha’n’t!” 

“What do you think you are going to do?” 

“Til carry you off—to New Hampshire—out 
West !”” 

And steal Andy’s horse and wagon ?” 

“T don’t care if I do. I never’ll come back 
I never’ll let you come back, either! This horse 
and wagon are all you care for him, anyhow! 
You would like me as well as you like him if it 
wasn’t for this horse and wagon !’ 

“No, I wouldn’t, either!” exclaimed Milly, 
stoutly. Clearly the time for sparing Freeland’s 
feelings had passed. ‘You may as well know 
that Andy and I are going to be married,” she 
continued, as they went spinning across the 
long, sandy intervale below the Corners. “So 
you might just as well stop here and drive back.’ 

“T won’t!” shouted Freeland, applying the 





















er 
whip. “I don’t believe you are going to marry 
Andy! You never told me that before. You 
sha’n’t marry Andy !’’ 

“Now, Freel, don’t be such a fool!’ cried 
Milly, angrily. 

“Tf I’m a fool, you’re the one that’s fooled 
me!” retorted Freeland. 

“T never!” exclaimed Milly. “You came just 
as Jesse and Johnny Virgin and the other boys 
did. But I never promised you anything. You 
know I never did. You never asked me to.” 

“T don’t care. I meant to. I thought you 
knew !” cried Freeland, greatly aggrieved. “You 
were always just as kind and nice and good to 
me as you could be.” 

“Oh, was 1?” retorted Milly. “Why shouldn’t 
Ibe? Lalways liked you wellenough. Did you 
think I was going to shut the door in your face 
when you called ?” 

For all reply to this, Freeland applied the whip 





again. 
“If you don’t stop I’ll jump out!’’ cried Milly, 
desperately. 

“No, you won’t!” exclaimed the disappointed 
youth, and he grasped her with one hand while 
he shook the reins with the other. 

“Oh, well,” remarked Milly, sarcastically, 
and leaned back in the seat. “I guess you will 
have to stop when you get to the ferry—and a lot 
of good this will do you!’ 

Thus they thrashed the matter out between 
them as Andy’s white-faced bay made the new 
wagon spin down the road toward the river. 

Meanwhile Freeland Strong’s mad exploit 
had created excitement and shouting at the 
meeting-house. Andrew stood for an instant, 
dazed by his rival’s unexpected audacity. Not 
for long, however. Seeing Milly glance back 
at him in alarm, he ran after the wagon for 
a hundred yards or more, and at one moment 
was almost near enough to grasp the rear of it; 
but Freeland used the whip, and he was imme- 
diately distanced. 

Perceiving that it was useless to chase them 
on foot, he turned back, and meeting an acquaint- 
ance, named Calvin Roe, who had a horse and 
wagon there, begged him to bear a hand. A 
young farmer does not, as a rule, like to have 
his horse go on such a chase; but Calvin Roe at 
once unhitched his horse, and they #t off, driving 
hard in pursuit. Two or three other teams also 
started, but were soon left behind. 

Freeland had five minutes’ start and the better 
horse. When he arrived at the ferry, instead of 
blowing the horn to cross the river on the boat, 
he turned into the river road and drove on 
down the north side. 

What Milly had said about the ferry had put 
Freeland on his guard. On the ferry-boat she 
would have a chance to get out of the wagon, 
and even appeal to the ferryman. Perhaps his 
plan—if he had one—may have been to drive 
along the north side to Livermore, where, I 
believe, the people had already built a long, 
covered bridge. 

Seeing that he was really in earnest in his 
wild scheme, Milly again remonstrated with 
him, and indignantly demanded that he should 
take her back home. 

“Home!’”’ retorted Freeland. “You and I 
will never see home again. I’m going out West, 
and you are going with me.” 

“They will catch you and put you in jail for 
a horse-thief,”’ exclaimed Milly, “and I hope to 
goodness they will!” 

“They will not catch me—or you, either,” 
replied Freeland, and applied the whip again. 

They went on at a spanking rate for five or 
six miles farther. After atime the road diverged 
from the river and led up a long, sandy incline. 
The horse, now somewhat winded, here slowed 
his pace to a walk, and watching her chance, 
Milly attempted suddenly to jump out of the 
wagon. She was not quite quick enough, how- 
ever. Freeland drew her back to the seat and 
held her there as they ascended the hill. 

Thus far Milly had behaved with both spirit 
and a wise moderation, but now her patience 
deserted her. She began really to be afraid of | 
Freeland. “I would drown myself before I 
would go off out West with you!” she exclaimed, 
in great agitation. 

“No, you won’t!” replied Freeland. 

“Indeed, I would!” cried Milly. 

“T wouldn’t let you,” said Freeland, doggedly. 

Milly reproached him again, then burst into 
tears at being treated in so despiteful a manner. 

Freeland was beginning to realize that he had 
made a hasty, wrong decision from not being 
aware of the real nature of Milly’s feelings 
toward him. Now that he had started to run 
away with her he knew not what to do, except 
to be harsh and “brazen it out.”” No doubt he 
was suffering the more, although Milly was 
weeping, with her handkerchief out, as the horse 
plodded up the sandy hill. 

Before they reached the top, however, a man 
on horseback came in sight over the crest ahead ; 
and as he rode down toward them they both saw 
with some surprise that it was Jesse Parsons. 
Jesse in turn recognized them, and pulled up in 
astonishment, which quickly changed to concern. 

“Hallo, Freel!” he exclaimed. ~- “How d’ye 
do, Milly? Why, Milly, what’s the matter ?” 

Jesse Parsons, afterward a well-known Con- 
gregationalist clergyman, was of about the same 
age as Andrew and Freeland. He was a fine, 





staid, conscientious boy, and was trying to obtain 
an education. He had been at work for two | 
months at East Livermore. That Sunday he | 











had borrowed a horse and was riding homeward, 
with the intention of calling on Milly in the 
evening, for he was quite as fond of her as 
Andrew, Freeland or Johnny Virgin; and he, 
too, was so much of an optimist as to think 
himself the favored suitor. 

Seeing Milly weeping, Jesse pulled up and 
insisted on knowing what the matter was; he 
felt that he had a right to know. 

Milly, for a moment, was disinclined to 
explain. Freeland said nothing and tried to drive 
on, but Jesse was blocking the way. “Why, 
this is Andy Chase’s horse!’”’ he said. ‘“Haven’t 
bought him, have you, Freel ?” 

“No, he hasn’t!”? Milly suddenly burst out, 
between sobs. 
| and he’s running away with me!” 

“O Milly!” exclaimed Jesse, reproachfully. 

“But I didn’t want to come,” explained the 
weeping girl. 
drove off with me—and I want to go back !”’ 

*“ How’s this, Freel?” said Jesse, gravely, 
and reaching for the bit of Andrew’s white-face, 
he grasped it firmly. 

For reply Freeland hit the horse a hard cut 
with the whip, and then for some moments there 
was a sharp strugglein the road. Jesse retained 
his grip, however, and the wagon was backed 
into the gutter. 

“Tet go that horse!”’ shouted Freeland. 

“T sha’n’t do it, Freel, till I know what the 
| trouble is here!” replied Jesse, with determina- 
| tion. 

Thereupon Freeland leaped out and ran to 
| pull Jesse off his horse. Jesse promptly slid 
out of the saddle and grasped him hard by the 









‘© THEY’S BEEN A RAT ABOARD O’ ME THIS FALL! ”’ 


arms; both were tall, strong boys, and each 
resolute to have his way. 

But Milly, too, jumped from the wagon, and 
ran directly in between the horses where the two 


| boys stood. 


“Don’t you fight !”’ she cried. “Don’t you fight 
about me!’’ and she pushed in to separate them. 


“TI ought to have told you both,” she went on, | 
although with infinite reluctance, “but I hated | 


to, we have all been such good friends, and you 
have both come to see me so many times. I 
wanted to keep friends, but— but —I 


and you mustn’t care anything more about me— 
either of you.” Milly knew her own mind at 
last. 

At this unequivocal declaration Jesse let go 
Freeland’s arms and stood back. No doubt it 
was a hard blow for him. Dead silence fell for 
some moments. 

“Ts this really so, Milly?” he said, solemnly. 

“Yes, Jesse. I know now I ought to have 
let you both know it ever so long ago,”’ she replied, 
tears still welling. “But I didn’t think it would 
make trouble.” 

The two boys looked at each other in silence. 

“Well, if that is so, Milly, I have nothing more 
to say,” Jesse remarked, soberly, “and I guess 
Freel hasn’t. Of course you haven’t, Freel,” 
he added, seeing that the latter still looked 
sullenly down. 

“You had better take her back home, Freel,” 
he went on. “I would if I were in your place.” 

Still Freeland did not reply, but it is likely 
that he would soon have thought better of his 
rash effort. Just then, however, they saw a 
horse and wagon with two persons coming 
rapidly up the hill. It was Andrew Chase with 
Calvin Roe, and Andrew jumped out as they 
came up, looking decidedly warlike. Milly, 
however, went to meet him. 

“Turn the horse, Andy, and take me home, 
and please don’t say anything to Freel now,” 
she said to him in low tones. “He is sorry, I 
guess.” 

But Andrew felt outraged. He cast an eye 
over his foaming horse, and seemed much inclined 
to demand satisfaction. Jesse, however, had 


“He took him without asking, | 


“He jumped into the wagon and | 


have | 
promised to marry Andy—and I am going to— | 


presently, having turned his own team, Andy 
and Milly drove off. 

| After they had gone Calvin Roe gave Freeland 
}a place in his carriage, and with Jesse Parsons 
riding behind them, they all proceeded home- 
ward. 

On the way back, however, Andy and Milly 
appear to have taken thought and pondered on | 
the mutability of earthly affairs. 
house at the Corners, the scene of the kidnapping 
exploit, and were married at five o’clock that 


They called | “Epirors’ Nore. 
at the Methodist parsonage near the meeting- | Planned to “serenade 
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evening, six months in advance of the date that 
they had discussed for the wedding. 

To the credit of Jesse and Freeland, it must 
be added that both called on Andy and Milly 
the next day, and wished them happiness ; and 

| Freeland apologized handsomely for his crazy 
escapade, 

But Johnny Virgin was still to be heard from. 


Johnny Virgin and his cronies 
*’ Unele Andrew and his bride 
| with guns, tin pans, horns and a squealing pig. “The 
Original Wedding Serenade,” the third story in the 
series, tells the laughable way in which Uncle Andrew 
foiled the serenaders. It will appear next week. 





JITH the approach 
of cold weather 


hauled the schooner Jane up alongside the 
town wharf. His crew, consisting of the two 
irommet brothers from the Lower Neck, went 
home and resumed their winter vocation of wood- 
cutting in the hackmatack swamps, while Captain 
Gilly as usual kept bachelor’s hall on board his 
vessel. 

One very cold morning Asa Fairway decided 
not to attempt pulling his string of lobster-pots, 
and he appeared in the schooner’s warm cabin 
| just as her stout old skipper was finishing a 
bountiful breakfast. On the table before him 
lay a huge, rusty pair of sparmaker’s calipers, a 
yardstick and several sheets of grease-spotted 
paper covered with figures and various strag- 
gling devices. 

“Right into the 
drawrin’ this 
morning, ain’t ye, 


Asa,as he warmed 
his hands at the 
stove. ‘**Wisht 
you’d turn to and 
sketch out a view 


, 


0’ me while you 


got your hand 
in 99 
‘“Asy,” said 


Captain Gilly, not 
heeding this pleas- 
antry, “Asy,”’ said 
he, “they’s been a 
rat aboard o’ me 
this fall!” 

‘““That so?’’ 
said Asa. “Liable 
to be, ain’t the’? | 
It’s seldom ever 
I seen a_ vessel 
where the’ wa’n’t 
none,” 

*T never had ary 
rat aboard o’ me 
afore in this world, 
not to my knowin’!”’ declared the skipper. “I 
allus made my brags how the old Jane didn’t 
know what rats was! That extry high run o’ 
tides we had here a spell ago must ’a’ drownded 
’em outen this ole w’arft, so some feller turned 
to and shun aboard o’ me on them breast-lines. 
That’s all the way ever I can account for ’em 
gettin’ holt here so fashion.” 

“Waal, skip,” said Asa, “ef you’ve got rats 
aboard, you’d full better just leave ’em be, in 
room o’ tryin’ to drive ’em. *Tain’t noways 
likely a few rats’ll do ye any great hurt. You 
wouldn’t want they should up and take a notion 
to quit, now would ye? Guess you’d be some 
consid’ble disturbed to sight ary ole rat leavin’ of | 
ye, and shinnin’ ashore agin on them lines !” 

*Prob’ly I might,” admitted Captain Gilly. | 
“T don’t want no such works as them aboard o’ 
me, that’s a fact. Nary one o’ them Grommetses 
couldn’t never be coaxed into shippin’ agin if 
ever they got wind one sol’tary rat had went to 
work and quit this hooker. 

“But there, you,” he continued more cheerfully, 
“the way I figger, there wa’n’t only just one ole 
rat shun aboard o’ me, anyways, and I cal’late 
I’m well red o’ him now. It’s nigh onto a 
fortnight now sence I fust misdoubted whether or | 
no there wa’n’t a rat aboard. Ye see the way 
she worked, all of a suddin I commenced to miss 
my dish-rags off’n the locker there. Fust time 
or two I didn’t think no great on’t, for the very 
reason that last winter Jonas Kentalls’s dog up 
and eat quite a few o’ them same kind o’ rags for | 
me. Seem’s though he was ter’ble partial to ’em, | 
| Someways or ’nother. He’d allus and forever 
| take and make a break for that air locker soon’s 
|ever Jonas fetched him below here, and jus’ 
| sure’s there happened to be ary one o’ them | 
dish -swabs anyways in reach, he’d down her | 
quicker’n seat!” 

“Sho!”? exclaimed Asa. “’Peared to call ’em 
consid’ble dainty little tidbits, like !’”’ 

“Swan if it didn’t look that way and no 
| mistake !”’ said the captain. “Possessed to git at 
|’em, Jonas’s dog was, but you know he made | 
out to get killed this fall, so come to mull it over | 
a grain, I kind 0’ commenced to wonder if it | 
wa’n’t a rat makin’ so free ‘long 0’ them swabs. | 





Capt. Gilly Pike | 


skip?” remarked | 


| 0’ cat for them fellers,”’ observed Asa. 


pie Job Gaskett’s woman 
give me Thanksgivin’ 
time. Come to overhaul 
| the dunnage here a mite, blame’ ef I didn’t find 
a great rat-hole eat chock through the for’ard 
bulkhead there, behind my chist! 

**Guess we'd better take account o’ such goin’s 
on right off!’ thinks I. Nothin’ like havin’ 
things all sot down in black and white, so I 
just turned to and drawed up this here little 
writin’. Kind o’ ‘Rat Account,’ I call her. 

“On this side I took and sot down agin ’em 
three, and I won’t say but what four, good dish- 
swabs; one mince pie—for 1 took and hove 
overboard the rest part on her; half a dozen 
| pertaters, be the same more or less: one hole 
through bulkhead, and so forth and so on, On 
tother side I cal’late now to take and give ’em 
| credit with one extry big, overgrowed ole swinger 
| of a rat.” 
| “Oh! Made out to snub him up all stannin’ 
| at last, did ye?” asked Asa. 

“T cal’late he ain’t liable to trouble folks’s 
dish-rags nor nothin’ else,” replied the skipper, 
with an air of satisfaction. “There was con 
sid’ble to it, though, afore ever I ketched him. 
Quick’s ever I found the hole I frogged right up 
to Job’s place there, and borried me his trap— 
one 0’ them new make, she is, too, that some on 
’em Claims will ketch ’emselves chock-a-block 
full in a night-time, and not half-try, neither. | 
took and baited her all up nice and temptin’s ever 
you see, but honest Injun you, ole rat never so 
much’s come a-nigh her at all for three nights 
runnin’.” 

“Why hadn’t ye turned to and hove in one 0’ 
them dish-rags o’ yourn for bait?’’ demanded 
Asa. “F’m what ye say I don’t doubt but 
what them rats would fairly fit for the chance 
to git foul on’t!’’ 

“Just exac’ly the very thing I done!”’ answered 
Captain Gilly. “Besides that, though, I went to 
work and hove in a big chunk o’ cheese all toasted 
up good and crispy, and a slice o’ pie, and a 
couple o’ the pootiest Baldwins ever you see, so 
thinks I, “here, now, neighbor, ef there ain’t a 
reg’lar tuck -out for ye! ’Dunno what more I 
could done for him, without I’d hove in a napkin 
or some sich chicken-fixin’s, but seem’s though 
he never touched of a thing. 

“*Q-ho!’ thinksI. ‘Cunnin’ ’nough, ain’t 
ye? You cal’late you’re a consid’ble big herb, 
now don’t ye, mister?’ Thinks I, ‘Guess we’ll 
take and try ye on another tack, my fine ole 
feller !’ 

“One o’ them knowin’ ole cockies he was, ye 
see, but it kind o’ went agin the grain like to 
give in he knowed sich a sight more’n me, too, so 
yis’day aft’noon I slipped up and borried me 
Mis’ Marshy Kentalls’s big ole Maltee there, 
and I cal’late she done the business last night 
right chock to the handle !’’ 

“Nothin’ like a good smart up-an’-comin’ style 
“You're 
tol’ble satisfied she scooped him, then, be ye?’’ 

“Oh, for sure! Must ’a’ nabbed him in good 
shape!’”? answered the old man. “Tell ye just 
how I know for cert’n she done so, Quick’s 
ever I fetched her aboard yis’day, I says to 
myself, ’s I, ‘Now we don’t want no manner 0’ 
guesswork "bout this here,’ so | just turned to 
and clapped them calipers onto that air Maltee 
the very fust thing I done. ’Cordin’ to them, 
she measured an even six inch through her in the 
biggest part. That was takin’ of her up and 








|down, like; take her crossways and a grain 


risin’ o’ five inch was the best you’d git any- 
wheres. Then I lit me up a lamp and crawled 
in un’neath o’ that lower starboard bunk there, 


|and made that rat-hole hard onto two and a half 


inch acrost her. The edges was kind o’ chowed 
like, but she’d go two and a half on an av’rage 
all right. 

“Now mind ye, I was just foxy ’nough not to 
take and give that Maltee no great sight for 
supper, not by no means; just merely ’nough to 
keep soul and body together overnight, you might 
say, but this mornin’ quick’s ever I turned out, 


| come to put them same calipers onto her agin, 


she went a plumb eight and a half inch to a 
dot ! 
“Here I got it all drawed and ciphered out 


plain’s the nose on ye,” continued Captain Gilly, . 


reaching for another crumpled sheet of paper. 
* Av’rage bigness o’ rat-hole acrost her, two 
and a half inch, Bigness o’ Mis’ Kentalls’s cat 


drawn Freeland a little apart. They walked | By an’ by I see signs on him in the grub locker | the time she come aboard o’ me yis’day, six inch. 


away up the hill, leading the saddle-horse; and | yander, and fust thing I knowed he was into a| Bigness 0’ Mis’ Kentalls’s cat this mornin’ the 
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time I turned out o’ my bunk, eight and a half 
inch, nigh’s ever you’ll git it. 

‘““Figgers won’t lie, they allus used to tell me. 
‘There lays the cat behind the stove there, round’s 


THE TEMPTATION OF PABLO 
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BY WOLCOTT L 
MALL Pablo Prescott 
S maintained from the first 

that it was the unaccus- 
tomed climate that ruined his 
temper. It was not that this 
temper was ordinarily so very 
good; the reverse approached 
the facts more nearly. His 
temper was his weak point, and 
he knew it; but he tried desper- 
ately to control the weakness. He 
had promised his father to do so. 

Pablo was not happy in New 
England. The mere difference between the 
prim, well-cultivated landscape and the level 
plains of the Mexican ranch upon which he had 
been born, and where he had always lived, was 
in itself depressing. 

And then “Patsy” Finneran, the son of a 
farmer who lived in a little red house not far 
away, with a host of little red-headed Finnerans, 
was a sore trial to Pablo—one of two sore trials ; 
for Patsy was envious of Pablo, and made it a 
point to meet him as often as possible, and on 
these occasions Patsy would head the tribe of 
Finneran, assailing the strange lad with abusive 
epithets and whatever missiles came most readily 
to hand—green apples, mostly, but now and 
again, for variety’s sake, Patsy would try clods 
or sticks. 

The other trial was Richard Prescott, Pablo’s 
Uncle Dick, who was just out of college, and 
who never realized how deeply his good-natured 
chaff sometimes wounded this small nephew of | 
his, and how little the nephew understood it. 

But then, on the other hand, Concho, Pablo’s 
pony, who had come with him all the way from 
Mexico, undoubtedly was a great consolation. 
For his father’s widowed sister, with whom | 
Pablo was living, he cherished a dutiful affection, | 
and for his baby cousin as well. But the baby | 
and Aunt Alice occupied so much of each other’s | 
time that Pablo could not help feeling that there | 
was little left for him. 

Miss Monica, Aunt Alice’s friend, made life 
more nearly endurable than any one or anything 
else. “Santa Monica’ he called her, after the 
little mission church at home, in Mexico. To 
her Pablo talked as he could talk to no one else ; 
to him she seemed the most exalted being on 
earth. Unfortunately, Uncle Dick held an| 
opinion somewhat similar in its nature ; and upon | 
this hinged all the trouble. Pablo himself vaguely 
realized this fact, and resolved to take this 
trouble, as he did all his others, to Santa Monica 
herself, as soon as an opportunity should offer. 

But that opportunity never came. Pablo was 
just going for a ride, and Concho, the pony, 
stood saddled in front of the veranda, where | 
Miss Monica was sitting. Then he heard the | 
whoop of Patsy Finneran, riding past the front | 
gate, around the turn of the drive, to bring home | 
the cows; so Pablo sat down on the front steps, | 
holding Concho’s reins, until Patsy should have | 
gone by. Aunt Alice, with the baby in her) 
arms, came out, and with a nod to Pablo, walked | 
out on the lawn. The baby was ailing, and the 
whoops of Patsy, although some distance away, 
made her stir and fret uneasily. 

“IT don’ see what I can do bout that Patsy | 
boy,” observed Pablo, with his queer little half- | 
Mexican accent. “I might drag him a hund’ed 
feet or so. He’d prawb’ly let me ’lone then, but 
I know Aunt Alice wouldn’t like it.” 

Miss Monica made inquiry as to what drag- 
ging meant. She found out that Pablo’s idea 
was to lasso Patsy with the leather rope that | 
always hung on Concho, and with Concho at a| 
full gallop, to drag him by the waist. Miss 
Monica then agreed that Pablo was quite right | 
in his surmise that Aunt Alice would disapprove | 
highly of such a course. She also made it plain 
to Pablo why this course was not one that 
should on any score recommend itself; and 
Pablo realized that he had narrowly escaped 
being very bad indeed. 

“But 1 can’t seem to get things straight, some- 
how,” said Pablo, despairingly ; “things on the 
ranch are so differ’nt from here. An’ what 
makes Uncle Dick talk to me like he does all the 
time? 1 wouldn’ do so to him.” 

Miss Monica was about to reply. She had 
been waiting for this question, but at that | 
moment U nele Dick himself came out of the front 
door. 

“Hello, Pablo!”’ he said. 
that pony of yours?” 

Pablo glanced quickly at Concho, then at his 
uncle. “How wrong?’ he asked, anxiously. 

“Well, he can’t be dead, because he’s standing 
up; but he seems to want to lean up against 
something and meditate. Meditation’s rather a | 
stronghold of his, isn’t it ?”’ 

Pablo flushed angrily. 








““What’s wrong with | 


He was far more 


sensitive on the pony’s account even than on his 
own. 

“Don’t, Dick!” begged Miss Monica; but 
nevertheless Uncle Dick went on: 

“Why didn’t they teach you’ to ride, down 
Not a pony about the size | 


there in Mexico? 


| could ride as Patsy did. Certainly he would not 


| rider bounced high in the air, while he vainly | 
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a mack’rel, takin’ things easy’s ole 'Tilly’s shoe ; | 
ain’t even yipped for no breakfast yit. Wisht I 
could "bate ’long 0’ somebody that I don’t lose 
another dish-rag this winter !” 


LHAR BEARD 


of a goat, but a real horse, like 
that of Patsy Finneran’s.” 

“It might have been a hawse 
once!’’ retorted Pablo. “Now 
it’s no moh’n some bones in a 
moth-eaten hide.” 

“I’m afraid you’re envious,” 
said Uncle Dick, wagging his 
head sadly. “Just look at Patsy ; 











that.” 
It was not likely that Pablo | 


have wished to do so. The tall, bony horse was 
going at a shambling trot, much like that of the 
cattle he drove, and at each step his red-headed 


tried to hold himself down by digging his brick- 
colored ankles between the prominent ribs of his | 
mount. 

But Pablo did not understand the compliment 
to his horsemanship implied by his uncle’s words, 
and unfortunately the idea of Pablo taking riding 
lessons from Patsy made Miss Monica smile. 
Pablo saw that smile, and then the last vestige 
of patience vanished. 

“If that Patsy boy can ride, so can a bag of 
beans!”’ he said. “An’ they both ride in the 
same way. I’ll show you whether he can ride 
or not. Jus’ watch, now!” Pablo swung into 
the saddle, and the heels of the pony dug into the 
gravel and scattered it as he sprang away at his 
fastest run toward the gate. 


there he goes now with the | raised to strike again. 
cows. You couldn’t ride like | did so, and noticed that she suddenly covered 





“Now what will he do? What is he trying 
to do?” cried Miss Monica, in dismay. “You 
ought not to speak to the child that way, Dick; 
you know you oughtn’t to tease him like that. 
He’s trying so hard to be good, too. He was 
just telling me about it. What do you suppose 
he’ll do?” 

Uncle Dick shook his head dubi- 
ously. “I don’t know,” he said; 
“but Pablo oughtn’t to mind a little 
teasing. I always got it when I was 
a boy. Really, you know, 
I’m very fond of the little 
chap, but it’s the only 
way I can drive him 
away from you, and you 
are so encompassed by 
him that I can never see 
you without his being 
around. And my time’s 
getting very short now.” 

“It may be just possi- 
ble that I don’t want him 
driven away,” replied 
Miss Monica, sharply. 
“Oh, what is that?” 
she asked, anxiously, for 
there was a yell from 
Patsy, the dull pounding 
of many hoofs, and then 
more yells. 

“Pablo has evidently 
met his ancient foe,’’ said 
Uncle Dick, “and from 
the tone of young Mr. 
Finneran’s voice, I infer 
that there’s more or less 
friction between them. 
But I say, Monica, it isn’t fair 
for you to speak to me the way you did just 
now. It hurts. Gracious! Here they come!” 

“What do you think he’s going to do?”’ Miss 
Monica asked again. 

“Oh, only show off his horsemanship in some 
way, I suppose,’”’ answered Dick, rather impa- 
tiently. ‘The little chap can ride,” he added. 

A bunch of cattle, wildly scampering, turned 
in at the front gate. Patsy and his steed followed 
them closely. The old white horse was at a 
wild run, and Patsy’s arms were clasped tightly 
around his neck. Behind them came Concho, 
skimming over the ground like a swallow. Pablo 
was sitting very straight; his black eyes shone, 
and his cheeks were flushed with excitement. 
The lariat, which he always carried on his saddle, 
was partially uncoiled, and the heavy hondo, or 
loop end, was swinging free in Pablo’s right 
hand. 

Straight up the drive they charged, Patsy and 
his horse in the lead, Pablo just behind them. 


| They rounded the oval that led by the door. 


The hondo swung once around Pablo’s head, 


across the ribs of the white horse. The heels of 
the old white steed kicked out behind, and he 
broke into a faster run as he passed the veranda 
where the audience of two were standing. 

“Can he ride?” shrieked Pablo, as Patsy’s 
heels, broken from their hold, flourished in the 
air. “How’s that for a monkey on a stick?” he 
added. 

The resemblance between Patsy and the 
variety of jumping-jack to which Pablo referred 
was rather striking, for although the clasp of 

-atsy’s arms had held, it had slipped high up 
toward the hammer head of his horse. When 





his legs came down they, too, were clasped about 
the neck, and slid up and down at every jump of 
the horse. 

Round and round the oval they dashed, as 
if it were a circus ring. Once Patsy’s horse tried 
to turn back down the drive, but Concho, with 
all the skill of the trained cow-pony that he was, 
darted ahead and prevented it. 

“Let him go! Let him go, I tell you! What 
do you mean by this?” shouted Uncle Dick, as 


they flashed past him; but Pablo’s ears were | 
filled with Patsy’s yells and the rattle of the | 


eight galloping hoofs, and so he did not hear. 

““How’s this for a cireus?’’ he shouted, as they 
came by again. 

“Pablo! O Pablo! Don’t whip that poor horse 
so!”? said Santa Monica. Her voice, although 
not nearly so loud as Uncle Dick’s, was high 
and clear. Pablo heard it and lowered his arm, 
He glanced round as he 


her eyes with her hands, while Uncle Dick, his 
face very white, was looking intently at some- 
thing down on the lawn. Pablo followed the 
direction of his uncle’s eyes with his own. 
Among the cattle that had preceded Patsy as 
they came through the gate was a bull, a 
cream-colored bull—Pablo knew him well—that 
belonged to Patsy’s father. He had killed one 
man,—that was the reason that the elder Finneran 
had been able to buy him,—and his fame as a 
dangerous beast had spread the country round. 


Now he was standing, his head lowered, | 


gazing at Aunt Alice and the red shawl that she 
had wrapped round the baby. For a moment 
he stood there, once or twice giving a low bellow, 
pawing the turf of the lawn and throwing it high 
over his shoulder. Then suddenly he lowered 
his head and charged. Pablo, without the hesi- 
tation of an instant, wheeled his horse, and 
spurring hard, dashed toward him. 

“Throw the shawl! Throw it!” he screamed. 
“Then run—run to one side!’”? Pablo had seen 


many bulls behave in this way, but never before 
And for this | 


with such victims within reach. 













HE BROKE INTO A FASTER RUN. 


Pablo himself was responsible. The thought 
turned him sick for an instant, but he only 
leaned forward and spurred harder than ever. 

Aunt Alice could not have heard Pablo’s 
voice. Indeed, it is doubtful if she could have 
heard anything just then. Yet, as the bull had 
nearly reached her, she sprang frantically for a 
few steps to one side, as Pablo had told her. 

After the manner of his kind, the bull as he 
charged shut his eyes, and missing her by a foot, 
was carried by his rush beyond her. 

Diek, from the veranda, drew a quick breath 
of relief that made Miss Monica uncover her eyes 
and look up. But the bull had stopped now and 
was turning. Pablo was riding harder than 


| ever, but it seemed impossible that he should 
and with a sounding whack was brought down | 


| 





reach the bull in time; and if he did, Pablo, after 
all, was only a little boy. 

“Do something—anything! Don’t let them 
be killed!” said Santa Monica, despairingly ; 
but then she saw that she spoke only to empty 
air, for Dick was no longer beside her. Running 
to the open door, he had snatched a little rifle 
from the place where it was resting in the hall. 
It was a tiny affair, intended only to shoot at 
targets at a very short range, but he slipped 
a cartridge into the breech, and resting it against 
one of the veranda pillars, he took a quick aim 
and fired. 

Famous shot though Uncle Dick was, some 
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| good fairy must have guided the little ball. It 
| Struck a leg tendon, and the bull came crashing 
| to the ground. For a moment he lay as if the 
| fall had stunned him, then scrambled to his feet 
|again. Dick vaulted the veranda rails and ran 
| as he had never run before, swinging the rifle by 
its muzzle. 

Pablo, as he rode, was trying to clear his 
lariat ; but during its use on Patsy’s horse the 
tightly drawn loop had become jammed, and 
would not open. Once more the bull lowered 
his head and made ready to charge. Aunt Alice, 
with the baby in her arms, was hurrying toward 
the house, but she could not go very fast. There 
was a quick patter of hoofs behind her, and she 
hugged the baby tightly and turned her back 
to the sound, in order to keep her body between 
her child and the bull; but it was Pablo that 
reached over her shoulder and dexterously flicked 
away the red shaw] as it lay overherarm. Then, 
turning Concho as only a cow-pony can turn, 
he rode straight at the bull, which was just 
cumbrously starting. 

The bull had not yet shut his eyes when Pablo 
reached him. He made a vicious hook at the 
shaw] that was flapped in his face. Miss Monica 
gasped—the horn had come so near Pablo’s leg! 
But Concho knew his business thoroughly, and 
so the miss, though narrow, was still a miss. 
But the shawl was caught on one of the sharp 
horns, and hanging down for a moment, blind- 
| folded the beast. Pablo wheeled instantly and 
stopped, trying once more with frantic haste 
to clear the loop of his rope, knowing that for the 
moment he was safe. 

Then there was a yell of defiance from Patsy, 
whose horse had been caught by one of the 
grooms in the stable-yard, and who adopted that 
moment for riding forth. The bull tossed his 
head and the shawl flew clear. Hesaw the white 
horse and the boy who was riding. Now the 
bull had many times been driven by that white 
horse—and the boy—along with the herd of cows, 
and he probably remembered it. Moreover, the 
cows were now absent, the little bullet in his leg 

was stinging, his temper 
was thoroughly roused, and 
to top it all, a man was 
running toward him swing- 
ing a rifle like a club. 

With an uncouth caper 
he raised his tail, lowered 
his head and started, just 
as the rifle, with all the 
foree of Uncle Dick’s 
strong arm, was brought 
down between his horns. 
The stock of the little 
weapon. was shivered to 
splinters; but if the bull 
felt it, he gave no sign. 
The white horse saw him 
coming. Recognizing his 
peril, the horse screamed, 
as a horse, wounded or in 
mortal fear, sometimes will. 

“Jump! Get off that 
horse! Jump quick!’’ 
called Uncle Dick. 

Patsy shook his head. 
With one hand he tugged 
at the reins, and brought a 
switch stinging across the 
side of his horse with the 
other. The old horse tried 
to rally and wheel, but 
too late. The bull came 
straight on. Patsy, leaning 
toward the bull as far as 
he could, struck at his eyes 

with the switch, but an instant 
later the big frontlet struck the horse’s 
quarters, throwing him aside and to 
the ground as if he weighed nothing. 
Pablo yelled, and his pony scattered the 
gravel of a well-raked walk as once 
more he rode toward the bull, and the 
loop of his riata now swung free in his 
hand. 

There was no time to lose. The old 
| horse, unhurt, had scrambled to his feet as the 
bull was carried beyond him by his own impetus, 
and was now running clumsily toward the gate ; 
but the bull had turned and was hard on his 
heels. It was a long cast, but there was no 
choice. Whirling the loop once round his head, 
Pablo threw the rope. 

Concho stopped as if he had been shot, and 
with all his force braced back. The bull turned 
half a somersault, so that his back came with a 
| resounding crash to the ground; but the pony 
was light, and the strain was too great for him 
to resist. Concho fell almost as the bull had 
done. Pablo flew through the air, and then lay, 
very white and still, on the lawn. 

The rope had flown from the saddle, but as 
the bull and Concho were both trying to regain 
their feet, Dick passed the end of the lariat 
around the horn of the saddle and secured it. 
After that the bull could not rise. Concho saw 
to that, for he kept the rope taut with all the 
strength that lay in his four stout little legs, as 
| he had been instructed to do in the days of his 
|early colthood. Then Uncle Dick turned and 

ran toward the place where Pablo had fallen ; but 
| Miss Monica was there before him. She had 
| gathered the boy in her arms, and was carrying 
him, limp and senseless, up the veranda steps. 

Pablo wondered, when he woke up, how he 
came to be in bed, for it was broad daylight. 






































Then he found that when he tried to move his 
left leg the attempt hurt him sorely, and that 
the leg felt strangely stiff and heavy, as well 
it might, for it was in splints and a plaster jacket. 
There was a pain, too, in one of his wrists, and 
when he looked he saw that it was tightly 
bandaged. In fact, there were a great many 
pains in different parts of his small person, and 
for a time he tried to find out just where they 
were; but the effort was too fatiguing, and he 
gave it up. : 

Then he heard some one who was sitting at 
his bedside say, “Hush!” as some one else came 
softly into the room, and he heard the door close 
softly. But for some reason or other Pablo’s 
hearing was wonderfully acute. It caught Uncle 
Dick’s voice outside, and even through the closed 
door distinguished every word that he said. 

“JT was more than half to blame for it all. 
That’s what has bothered me so much,” said 
Unele Dick. “At least Monica tells me that I 
am, and [ think she’s right. I hadn’t a notion 
that the little chap would take what I said so 
seriously. But, thank Heaven, the doctor says 
he’ll come on all right now. And he deliberately 
risked his life to save that little seamp who made 
his life even more of a burden than I did. You 
ought to be proud of that boy, Harry.” 

“IT am,” Pablo heard another voice reply. 

Pablo knew that voice. “Papa!” he called, 
gathering his strength. “Papa! Mi padre! 
Come here! Ven aqui! Oh, do come, quick!” 
Spanish and English were all mixed, but that 
did not matter. Pablo knew that his father 
would understand. He let his head fall back 
on his pillow as the father ran quickly into the 
room. 

“JT know what you want to say, but you 
mustn’t talk now—not a word,” he said. “I got 
here a minute ago. They telegraphed at once, 
and I came on to see you. You’ve been hurt, 
and unconscious fora long time, and now you’ve 
got to lie still until you get a little stronger— 
just as Manuel Valdez did when he was hurt. 
Remember? And now take your medicine, my 
boy. You’ll soon be strong enough to talk as 
much as you please.” 

Then the person who had been sitting by the 
bed rose, and Pablo saw that it was Santa 
Monica. She gave him something out of a spoon, 
and when he had taken it she kissed him. 
Pablo looked anxiously at his father to see if he 
were going to laugh, but saw that he was not, 
and felt relieved. Instead, he took Pablo’s hand 
in his and sat down by the bed, and for a long 
time that was the last the boy remembered, for 
he slept long and heavily. 

He was much stronger when he woke for the 
second time, and it seemed that he could never 
get enough to eat. After that he grew stronger 
day by day. They could talk to him then, and 
they did, and after a while he was allowed to see 
visitors for a short time each day. 

Once his father came to him and said, “Pablo, 
there’s a boy out here who wants to see you— 
well, I may as well tell you ; it’s Patsy Finneran. 
But I’d like to have you see him, my boy, if 
you’re strong enough.” 

Pablo hesitated for a moment, but only for a 
moment. “All right,’”’ he answered. 

So Patsy came, his ragged cap in his hand, 
and his coat, rolled into a bundle, under the same 
arm. Gently urged by Miss Monica, he sidled 
into the room, grinning sheepishly and scratching 
one bare shin with the other foot. 

“How are you, Patsy?” said Pablo, at last, 
in order to break the silence. 

“Fine,” replied Patsy; and then for a time 
the conversation languished. 

“Comin’ on all right now ?” inquired Patsy, at 
last. 

“First-rate,” said Pablo. 

“Dad wanted to know,” said Patsy. There 
was a muffled squeal under the coat, which began 
to squirm. “And he wanted to know,” Patsy 
went on, hurriedly, ““whether you wouldn’t like 
this. It’s a pup,—one of our Fanny’s,—and dad 
says there ain’t no better-bred terrier nowhere. 
Shan’s his name.” 

Pablo would like to have the dog; there was 
no doubt of that, but he flushed and stammered 
as he tried to say so and express his thanks. 
Patsy did not wait for him to finish. Grinning 
more sheepishly than ever, he dropped Shan on 
the bed and hurried from the room; and Pablo 
was left alone with the dog and Miss Monica, for 
Pablo’s father had already left the room. 

Shan promptly rolled over on his fat back and 
wriggled. He wanted to play, for he clawed 
fiercely at Pablo’s hand, and chewed at his 
fingers with gums through which the teeth were 
just beginning toshow. Fora while Miss Monica 
watched them in silence; then she saw that 
Pablo’s face was troubled. 

“What is it, Pablo?” she asked. 

Pablo looked up. “D’you know, I’m sort of 
afraid that I ought not to keep this pup—that I 
haven’t any right to him,” he said. 

“Why ?” she inquired. : 

“Well, you see, when Patsy gave him to me 
he must have thought that I roped that bull 
because I didn’t like Patsy—like they teach you 
at Sunday-school. You know.” 

“*Love your enemies?’” suggested Miss 
Monica, 

“Yes, that’s it. I know that’s why I ought 
to have done it, and I think I would if I’d had 
time to think, but that wasn’t why I did it. You 
see, when Patsy had the chance, he wouldn’t 
leave that old horse of his to get hooked, but 














stayed with him and tried to get him away ; an’ 
I thought a fellow that’d do that mus’ be decent 
somewhere inside. I’d have been ashamed not 
to throw the rope, even if I’d known what was 
going to happen. But it wasn’t a brave thing 
that I did—not what you all think it was. I 
didn’t know that Concho’d get pulled over. I was 
afraid he would be, but I didn’t know it. And 
it doesn’t seem right to take the pup when—well, 
you understand.”’ 
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Miss Monica nodded. “I understand,” she said. | I should think we might have a couple of people 
“Do you think I ought to give him back?” | here once in a while without the Laidlaws! 


Pablo asked anxiously, rubbing the puppy’s tiny | 


ears. 
“IT think you’d better send him down-stairs 


and let him have something to eat while you go | 


to sleep,” she said. Then Pablo also understood, 
and smiled sleepily, for he was tired, while Miss 
Monica took the protesting Shan under her arm 
and carried him away. 
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brass rail. 
she was dear. The clasp of her hand was | 


| 


If Madeline was not pretty, | 


Mrs. Laidlaw doesn’t like me, anyway. And 
we'll have to ask Tom, and he’s the between 
age, and he’s so tiresome !”’ 

“She'll be hurt if they’re not asked,” said the 
mother. “She was very kind, you know, when 
I was left without a girl last year. She —” 

“Oh, don’t say any more!” said Madeline, 
resignedly. “I’ll ask her.” If she were going 
to please her mother, she would do the thing 
thoroughly. Yet for one brief moment the tears 
stood in her eyes. If she could have had a party 
of young people! 

“What’s all this about Madeline’s coming out 
to-morrow ?” said Mr. Latham to his wife. 

“Oh, it’s only a joke, but I wish it were real! 
The child is going to wear her graduation gown, 
and she’s asked the Truitts and the Bishops and 
the Laidlaws in.” 

“What are you going to give them for refresh- 
ments ?” 

“Why, Madeline said to have just tea and 
biscuits. I thought I’d get something more, 


it’s going to be something, and it isn’t.’ | so warm, her brown eyes so earnest, her smile so | though, without saying anything to her. Some 


Madeline drew her chair closer up to the table | merry! 
as she spoke, regardless of her mother’s me-| 


Even outsiders could not help seeing 
that Madeline was dear. The mother’s eyes 


chanical “You’re wrinkling up the rug,” and | doted on her now. 
“T’ve been thinking what’s the use of waiting 


gazed admiringly at the array of silver she had 
just finished polishing. 

“TDoesn’t the tea-set look lovely? It does seem 
too bad that there won’t be anybody to see it,” 
she said. ‘“‘You always read in books of delight- 
ful family Thanksgivings, but there are only 
three of us, no matter what day it is. We just 
go to church and eat a lot of dinner, and then sit 
around doing nothing. When I was a little girl 
I used to ‘dress up’ and recite, with you and 
papa for audience. You sort of feel as if a 
holiday ought to be different from other 
days, and that’s what makes it disap- 
pointing, I suppose. I wish there was 
something going on!” 

*“T’m sure I wish there was!”’ said the 
mother, in a tone of such distress that 
the girl looked up in surprise. Mrs. 
Latham had been much troubled lately 
on her young daughter’s account. To 
come home from school at the age of 
eighteen to a neighborhood composed of 
prosaic married people is not just what a 
girl looks forward to. Madeline’s grad- 
uating essay had been full of aspiration 
that she might be able to keep her feet in 
the stony path of duty in spite of the 
flowery allurements of the fields of pleas- 
ure on either side. Madeline, indeed, had 
kept sweetly to the path, and her mother 
could not but feel conscious that as yet no 
pleasurable allurements had been provided 
for her. 

“T know it’s dreadfully stupid here 
for you; I think of it every day. If 
I could only give you advantages and 
opportunities, like other girls! If we F 
knew more people, or had money !’”’ ty 

Mrs. Latham’s thin face worked 
as she drew her white shawl closer ¥ 
round her. 

“Tf I had been well it might have 
been different. You don’t know how 
I feel about it. When I was a girl 
we were such a large family! There 
was always so much going on! 1 wish you had 
opportunities! I wish you could be invited 
somewhere, like other girls!” 

“Now, mamma, do stop!” said Madeline, with 
vigor. “If you talk like that— What do I 
want with advantages and opportunities?” She 
came and laid a soft cheek against her mother’s. 
“They’ll come when it’s time for them. I’ve got 
plenty to do with my drawing now, anyway. 
It was only Thanksgiving I was talking about, 
and I don’t believe we have a bit stupider time 
then than any one else does around here. It’s 
so cold in this room you’d better go up-stairs, and 
I'll come as soon as I’ve put the silver away.” 

But after her mother had gone Madeline stood 
for a long time by the window and looked out, 
not seeing anything. 

She was happy at home. It was lovely to be 
with mother, and yet—she was young, and she 
had a longing to be with some one who was 
young, too, and have the “good times” of youth. 
A suburb is not like a country town, where one 
comes back to a heritage of friends. Ina 
suburb the people change with the seasons. 

In those years when Madeline was at school 
her parents had been content to live their own 
quiet life; not only did they not extend their 
circle of acquaintance, but they had dropped out 
of the circle entirely in mutual ease and content. 
When Madeline was old enough for society there 
was no society for her. 

Mrs. Latham felt every day now that in some 
way she had not done her duty by this young 
daughter, so loving, so dutiful, so bright of 
mind. It was not that she wanted a round of 
senseless frivolity for her, but the companion- 
ship and the innocent pleasures that are the 
right of youth. It was a mother’s province to 
see that a girl had these. 

Madeline felt with compunction that her 
mother was up-stairs, worrying over this now. 
Why had she spoken as she had about Thanks- 
giving ? 

“Mamma!” 

“Well, dear?’ 

“T’ve been thinking.” The girl sat down on 
the bed and rested her chin on the top of the 






















A YOUNG COLLEGE MAN, OF DELIGHTFULLY 


ENGAGING APPEARANCE. 


for other people to do things? Let’s do some- 
thing ourselves! What do you say to my 
‘coming out’ ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

Madeline’s eyes twinkled. 

“Suppose I dress up,” she said, gaily; “put on 
my lovely graduation dress, — I’m just longing 
to have a chance to wear it again,—and ask the 
Truitts and the Bishops in to afternoon tea?’ 

“Tf you’d care to do it—’” Mrs. Latham 
looked with a sort of wistful doubt at her 
daughter. Was this for Madeline’s happiness, | 
or to comfort the mother? The Truitts were | 
over sixty, and had no children. The Bishops | 
were more youthful, but “swamped with infants,” 
Madeline said. The prospect did not seem 
hilarious. 

“Tt’s always fun if you dress up,” said Made- 
line, intrepidly. 

She went later to deliver her invitations, which 
met with the instant acceptance of those who, 
stranded in a suburb, away from the social 
current, feel it an event to be “asked out.”” Mrs. 
Truitt had asked what she was to wear, and 
Mrs. Bishop had begun at once to make her 
preparations for successfully leaving the infants 
at home at the appointed time. 

The invitation seemed to be taken quite seri- 
ously, to Madeline’s amusement, and in spite of 
her insistence in the joke, “I’m to come out—or 
rather my dress is—to the gas logs and Queen 
Louise of Prussia and the Huguenot Lovers and 
the Morris chair !’’ 

And coming home, she said to her mother, “I 
met Miss Alford. Isn’t she lovely, with her 
white hair? I don’t know her very well, but I 
always feel as if I do when I see her. I don’t 
know whether she thought it was queer, but I 
asked her and her sister to come to-morrow 
afternoon. 1 was telling her all about it before 
I knew.” 

“J don’t suppose she’ll come,” said Mrs. 


Latham. “But, O Madeline, have you asked 
the Laidlaws ?”’ 
“No.” 


“Then you'll have to.” 





“Mamma! Why, it isn’t anything to ask to. 





chocolates and salted almonds —” 

“Don’t you think I’d better go down and order 
some ice-cream ?”’ 

“Oh, if you would!” Mrs, Latham looked 
with fervor at her hus- 
band. He stopped as he 
neared the door to say: 

“Do you think she’d 
like it if I got her a bunch 
of pink roses—for a sur- 
prise ?”’ 

“OQ Howard!” His 
wife pulled his head down 
toward her and kissed 
him. 

““She’s all we’ve got,” 
he said, as their eyes met 
in the accustomed look. 
They were never so truly 
one as in this thought of 
their only child. 

To Madeline there 
really was a sense of 
excitement in the air of 
that Thanksgiving morn- 
ing. There must be some- 
thing, she thought, in the 
mere words “coming out’’ 
that cast a glamour over 
the commonplace. 

The Thanksgiving din- 
ner was good, but this 
time it had lost its place 
as a culmination ; it was preparatory only. The 
table must be set for the tea afterward. Mrs. 
Latham said that if there were to be company 
everything should be of the prettiest. She 
brought down the lace centerpiece and doilies, 
and arranged the ferns to droop over them, and 
then sent Madeline up-stairs to dress. 

How pretty the white gown was! how nice it 
was to get into it! Madeline suddenly felt a 
thankfulness for blessings, so deep, so overpower- 
ing that she could not have expressed it; a love 
for her father and her mother greater than she 
had ever had before. Did coming out mean an 
entering into the great meanings of Jife—the 
finding of the way herself, instead of being led 
into it? Was she to learn to help, who had 
hitherto only been helped? Something said to 
her, “Be glad, for you are a child no more; you 
have come into a great heritage !’”’ 

“Madeline !”’ 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“This is the little pearl pin I’ve always kept 
in the plush case. I meant it to be yours, any- 
way, but I thought perhaps you’d like it to-day, 
as it’s your coming out, dear.”’ 

“O mamma!” 

“T’ll pin it in these chiffon folds. And here’s 
a box of pink roses your father brought for you. 
See, he put his card in there.” 

“Mamma! Oh, I mustn’t ery! How dear 
you both are! I had no idea it was going to be 
so real |’? 

But it was to be more real yet. For there was 
a ring at the door-bell, and a basket of red roses 
from Mr. Truitt and a great bunch of violets 
from Miss Alford. Mrs. Bishop, indeed, brought 
in lieu of flowers a lace handkerchief that had 
been a part of her trousseau, but the Laidlaws 
sent a bunch of yellow chrysanthemums that 
reached almost from floor to ceiling, and Mrs. 
Laidlaw, when she embraced Madeline, said she 
wished they could have sent more. 

Besides Tom, they brought a visitor, a young 
college man, of delightfully engaging appearance. 
The Truitts’ two grandsons, who came with 
them, had graduated from college last year, and 
were going to live now in the suburb, Miss 
Alford came without her sister, but she brought 
her two nieces because she wanted Madeline to 
know them. 

“They know everybody and do everything,” 
she explained, “and they’re good girls. They 
always spend their Thanksgiving day with us 
since their mother died. I’ll leave them here, 
and call for them in the carriage later.’’ 





The lights gleamed on the tea-table with its 
ferns and silver, although the dishes had all gone 
from it. Miss Alford’s carriage had come for 
her nieces and gone away again without them. 
The lights gleamed on the groups in the front 
room, the men cozily talking, the women over 
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by the sofa with heads close together. They | 
gleamed on a table piled with flowers, and on 
young Madeline in her white gown. On each side 
of her a young man leaned forward in earnest 
conversation ; in front the Laidlaws’ friend held 
her eyes. ‘The two Alford girls were well inside | 
the circle, and Tom Laidlaw on the outskirts, | 


| straight into the fields of pleasure ; Madeline had 
really “‘come out.”’ 
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frantically trying to hear all the conversation at | 
once, 

The father and mother exchanged swift | 
glances, his of humorous deprecation, hers of 
feminine triumph. The path of duty had led 











SWORD AND SPUR OF 
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BERT BRUCE-:-- 

T was all owing to chance that Robert Bruce 

| was a Scots king. But chance is often ruled 

by the luck or ill fortune attending us when 
we meet with a strong man. It is the strong 
man’s influence that turns us one way or the 
other. Robert met Wallace, and was forced to 
admire him. He became his friend and follower ; 
but until this happened he was on the side of the 
English. 

Now what made him be on their side ? 
because he was an Englishman, or 
rather one of that mixed race called 
Norman, which, conquering England, ' 
portioned out its best prizes among 
Normans. Many of the best prizes 
were the young heiresses of Saxon or 
Celtic lands. It became quite the 
fashion for young ladies to take hus- 
bands from Norman conquering families. 
Both the women and the men were wise 
in thus arranging matters, for after a 
war the best plan to follow for those 
who are to dwell together in one land 
is thus, through marriage, to become 
one people. 

One people, yes; but why were Eng- 
lish and Scots two peoples? Well, that 
is a very difficult question to answer. 
One quite understands Irish Celts and 
Highland Celts being averse to the 
society of Saxons, but why should the 
Saxon- and Danish-descended people on 
the north and south of the Tweed and 
Solway rivers be opposed to each other ? 
There again strange accidents of attrac- 
tion exercised by leaders are alone able 
to explain wars as well as likings. 
Saxons always have been fond of being 
under the princes of their own districts 
rather than under the emperor of a 
confederacy. Prince Bismarck once 
observed that you must lead Germans 
through their princes. 

Luckily for Saxons, their princedoms 
extended over greater populations than 
did the Celtic leaderships. Celts are 
apt to separate into very small divisions. 
Those of the Saxons have been larger 
and more lasting. The influence of 
England was more lasting than the 
influence of Brian Boru of Ireland. 
There was a separate Saxon Northum- 
berland, and the country to the north 
of that around Edinburgh was another 
principality. 

But after the Norman conquests in 
England, it was all a “toss-up” what 
the northern divisions would be. Great 
men like Bruce held land in both 
England and Scotland. The Norman 
tendency was to keep to the more 
civilized south. But Wallace’s influ- 
ence, together with the ambition of 
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that wandering life which made him hide in the 
Argyll country, where his brother-in-law, Sir 
Neil Campbell, had influence. It is a moun- 
tainous land, full of intricate inlets of the sea, 
called lochs, which run up far inland. The | 
waters reflect wild woods and tumbled hills, | 
which give good hiding. . 

But the MacNaghtons, the Macnabs, the 
MacLeans, the MacPhersons and the Mac 
dougalls, whose chief was brother-in-law to the 
Red Comyn,” were allagainst him. Macdougall 
of Lorne was his bitterest enemy, for Robert | 





THE STATUE OF BRUCE AT STERLING, SCOTLAND. 


made for a swamp ; and as the sons of the weaver 
came up to him, he swung round on them, knock- 
ing them both down. But the father, coming 
up an instant later, got hold of the mantle, and 
although struck down by Bruce, retained his 
grasp, and fell, gripping the cloak with its brooch, 
called now the Brooch of Lorne, and still in 
possession of the descendant of the chief who on 
that day came so near to saving King Edward 
from the disgrace of Bannockburn ! 

It is curious how the people remembered each 
incident. They called ‘The King’s Shield’’ a 
place where Bruce was obliged to lie in a hollow 
with goats and to drink their milk. “The Field 
of the King,” “The King’s House,” and “The | 
Pool of Swords,” a water where weapons were | 
cast away by fugitives in a fight in which he was | 
engaged, are all named for incidents in his life. | 





A Scottish ‘*Underground Railway.’’ | 
E went, it is said, on a cold, dark night in | 
the Buchanan country on the shores of Loch | 
Lomond, to a house, asking lodging, for he was 
wet and hungry. There he got shelter, and was | 
passed on, as slaves were passed by “the under- 
ground railway” in America, to the Earl of | 
Lennox, and then to other good patriots, | 
and so to Rothesay and then to Arran, | 

} for no man dared keep him long. 

In that isle of grand mountains, rising | 
in splintered crags far over the waters | 
of the Firth of Clyde where they widen 
to the Irish Sea, he shifted his quarters | 
from cave to hovel, and from woods to 
the shelter of a fisher’s boat under the | 
sea rocks of sheltered bays. 

Always hopeful of success, however | 
dim the prospect, he would tell his) 
rough hosts that he would reward them 
when he became king, that the ancient 
charters given by Norwegian Lords of 
the Isles would be revived and made 
more ample in their favor, and such was 
the fascination of the man and the fervor | 
and might of his presence and speech | 
that they believed he would win, and | 
worked in secret for him, gathering 
promises, collecting weapons and arran- 
ging plans. And when he secretly sailed | 
across the sound named after St. Bren- | 
dan to the mainland, the place where | 
he landed was called afterward the | 
King’s Port, and the stone his foot first 
touched was called the King’s Stone, 
and was taken up from the shore and 
set up above the bay in memory of 
him. 

And thus he was helped by MacDon- 
ald to get to the Irish island of Rathlin, 
where he saw the famous spider suc- 
ceeding after almost endless attempts 
to fix a thread for its web on a distant 
rafter. From the spider’s pluck he took 
courage, and sailed away, resolving to 
try again. In a cave in Arran the 
gallant friends met, and it was remem- 
bered that “Old King Cole” or Fion 
MacCoul was the last king that had | 
used the shelter, and that a thousand | 
years had passed since then. 

It was a goodly cave, for it was forty- | 
five feet broad, with a recess where one 
or two horses could be kept, and crevices 
on each side like guard-chambers, and | 
a chair cut in stone. As soon as they | 
ventured north of the long headland of 
Kintyre, they encountered their enemies, | 
the Macdougalls, where they least ex- 
pected them. Thinking they were 
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lured by false fire-signals, and narrowly escaped 
from enemies too numerous to be attacked. Yet 
in the end Bruce contrived to get not only all the 
Campbells, who were always stanch to him, but 
also the whole power of the Lord of the Isles on 
his side; and so the forces of freedom gathered 
in secrecy, until strong enough to give the Eng- 
lish garrisons defiance. And helped by the death 
of the first Edward, and by the unpopularity of 
the second of that name, the English ranks, 
despite their splendor and their vastness, were 
broken, and Robert became indeed the king he 
had so long in vain claimed to be. 

Tradition says that the Abbot of Inchaffray, 
who passed along the Scottish lines blessing the 
northern soldiers before they engaged in battle, 
was so afraid of the result that he did not bring 
with him his crozier, which is a beautiful piece 
of ancient silverwork now preserved in the 
National Museum at Edinburgh. This is what 
tradition says: 

King Robert, angry with the abbot that he did 
not bring the crozier before the battle, took the 
care of it from him, and gave it to one Mathew 
Dewar, who had been brave in the battle. The 
crozier was a precious gift from.the many rare 
virtues it possessed, and the Dewars who held it 
were called the Dewars “of the gift.” In the 
year 1800 the Dewar family went to Canada. 

Professor Wilson of Toronto bought the crozier 
and sent it back to the land whose freedom was 
not won by its presence at Bannockburn. 
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Where the Thanksgiving Turkeys 
Come From. 


O law of the Medes 
and Persians was 
ever more immutable 
than the unwritten 
law to which all good 
Americans subscribe 
—there can be no real 
Thanksgiving dinner 

i without a turkey. 
The law bears heavi- 
ly on the unfortunate 
turkeys; more than 

"three millions of them 

must lose their lives 
this month, in order that the holiday may be 
fittingly observed. Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving 
board will groan beneath the weight of some- 
thing like sixteen thousand tons of turkey! Of 
course the raising and preparing for the market 
of such an army of birds must be an industry of 
considerable importance, and it is interesting to 
know where and how it is carried on. 

It would not be wrong to say that our Thanks- 
giving turkeys come from everywhere, for there 
is not a state or territory in the Union that does 
not contribute its quota. But most of them raise 
only enough—or less than enough—to supply 
their own demand. The states which maintain 
an export business, and furnish the car-loads 
upon car-loads of turkeys which the markets of 
the great cities must have, are comparatively few 
in number. 

New Englanders are accustomed to think of 
Vermont and Rhode Island as the homes of the 
bird of Thanksgiving. For many years the fame 
of their turkeys has gone abroad, and one of 
the enterprising farmers of the latter state has 
supplied the White House table with its Thanks- 
giving turkey time out of mind. But it is in the 
quality of their product only that these states 
can now hope to excel, for together they contain 





attaining kingship in the northern country, so | had found out that Comyn was a traitor to him, | unknown, they entered the house of a chief who | less than one per cent. of the turkeys in the 


wrought on Bruce that he threw in his lot with 
the Scots. 


pretending friendship while secretly arranging | 
for his capture ; and, overcome with loathing and | 


was celebrating a wedding in his family. They | 
were not aware of the company bidden to the 


‘hatred, Robert had killed him before the high | feast. | 


The Old Highlander’s Stories. 


HERE are still to be gathered among the 
people many tales of the king whose name 
is so dear to Scotsmen all over the world, and 
I will give you in the language of an old 
Gaelic-speaking Highlander, who told his tales 
years ago, some of the adventures of “the 
Bruce.” The old Highlander could not read, 
so that all he knew came to him by oral tradition 
handed down from old days, when they told 
such stories round the fire kindled in the middle 
of the floor of a cottage. 
These houses had no chimneys, the smoke 





going up through a hole in the thatch of the roof. | resolved to compass his ruin, and the friendly | you come?” they asked the brothers. 


Except where castles were built by Norman 
families, or the rude round towers like apothe- 
caries’ mortars placed upside down were seen on 
hill or promontory of the sea, there were no better 
dwellings. ‘There was much fir and birch wood 
in the glens, giving cover which has now almost 
disappeared, 

From the Highland railway you see a pretty 
stream called the Tummel. On its banks Bruce 
heard from one of his friends that De Valence | 
was encamped at Methven Bridge, near Perth. 
It was with a force of Highlanders that Robert 
advanced and called on Sir Aylmer to surrender. | 
The reply came back that, although it was too 
late to fight that evening, Bruce would find him 
ready on the morrow. The Highlanders kept 
bad watch, and Sir Aylmer, rightly believing 
that they would think his message meant no 
fighting till the day, made a night attack and 
routed them. 





| not know that the cloak covered a battle-ax, and | 
The disaster caused Robert Bruce to begin | leaped after the fugitive. And he, sore pressed, | at night in an outhouse. At another they were 


altar in a church. 

The penance for this crime was to be the hiding 
like a hunted beast for weary years, and after | 
the culmination of glory on the red field of | 


“No one shall be turned from my door,’ | 
said the chief, when they asked for a night’s | 
lodging. 

But as they talked, the chief thought he knew 


country. 

It is in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky or Kansas that we must look for the 
center of turkey population, which will finally 
be found in the three adjoining counties of 
Vermilion, Iroquois and Champaign, lying along 
the eastern boundary-line of Ilinois. Nowhere 


Bannockburn, to die a victim to leprosy. So are| them. He ushered them into the hall and bade | else are so many turkeys raised as in these three 
the greatest in this world abased and raised up, | them be seated, and there on the opposite side of | counties, although a good many other districts 
and again cast down. And while we follow him | the table were their foes, the Macdougalls! But | in the seven states mentioned press them hard 
through some perils of his time of trial, so| the Bruces were not recognized, and, haggard for the preéminence. 

wondrously overcome, we must think of the| with privation, they were not likely to be. 


constant peril lurking in the dark woods, in 
the coming of every sail up the deep lochs, in the 
uncertainty lest an enemy be found wherever a 
hovel seemed to offer cheer to desperate hunger ; | 
for there were always merciless enemies about, | 


hills and caves were well known to many of 
his enemies, and could not afford any lasting 
protection. 


The Brooch of Lorne. 


W! LEN, for instance, the Bruce had resolved 

on visiting Sir Neil Campbell, and had 
been set upon by the Macdougalls at Dalry, a 
wide strath, wood-covered, with here and there a 
mass of jutting rocks and one lonely lakelet, was 
the scene of another disastrous encounter, and 
Robert had again to fly. 

As he passed by a house, the pursuit was 
aided by three fresh enemies whose presence 
was totally unexpected. 

A weaver and his two sons appeared at the 
door of the hut, and shouted to the pursuers to 
get hold of the man with the cloak. They did 





**Robert Bruce is Not a Traitor.’’ | 


HE Macdougalls gazed curiously at Robert | 
and his brother Edward. ‘Whence have | 


“We have come from the south.” 

“And whither are you going ?”’ 

Edward Bruce answered, “We are going north 
to visit the Western Isles.” 

“Have you heard if the traitor Robert Bruce 
has passed ?”” asked one of the Macdougalls. 

“Robert Bruce is not a traitor. He is the 
lawful heir to the crown of Scotland,’’ replied 
Edward, boldly. 

Each speaker rose and drew his sword, and 
the company rose with them; but the host took 
Bruce’s part, and the Macdougalls, seeing them- 
selves outnumbered, left the hall, and so the 
wedding feast was spoiled. 

But the host, who was one of the MacDonald 
clan, acknowledged that he knew them, and 
sailed with them, helping them, and was able 
to guard them against several attempts on their 
lives. 

At one time they were attacked while sleeping 





It may be only a coincidence that this great 
belt of turkey-raising states should correspond 
so closely to the famous “corn belt’? of the 
country, but any one who has observed the perfect 
understanding which exists between turkeys and 
corn will be likely to suspect the inevitable relation 
of effect to cause. 

Not many of the Western farmers who actually 
raise the birds are also shippers. Turkeys are 
only a “side issue’? with most of them. ‘They 
keep flocks of from twenty-five to two or three 
hundred birds, letting them run during the 
summer, when grasshoppers and other staples of 
turkey diet are plentiful, and fattening them 
generously upon corn for a month or more before 
the fatal day. 

About two weeks before Thanksgiving the 
buyers for the various shippers travel through 
the country, inspecting and purchasing the flocks. 
The birds from each neighborhood are then 
collected into droves, often more than a thousand 
in number, and driven to the shipper’s corral at 
some central point on the line of a railroad. 

Five or six days before the holiday the work at 
the corral begins. Fifteen or twenty men and 
as many women and girls are employed. The 
turkeys are driven, a few at a time, into the 
catching pen, and when their legs have been tied 
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together, they are hung head downward from 
along bar. They are then painlessly and expe- 
ditiously killed. 

Meanwhile huge kettles of boiling water have 


been made ready, and the birds are quickly | 


plunged into these. Next they are picked by 
the women,—the biggest gobbler is not more than 
five minutes in passing through this process,— 
and finally the turkeys are “‘plumped”’ alternately 
into hot and cold water. 

This process over, the turkeys are hung for 
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nine hours in a cold cellar, and are then ready | 


for shipment. They are packed in barrels, and 
each barrel will hold from twenty to twenty- 
four birds. They are not long upon the road, 
for Thanksgiving turkeys always travel by fast 
freight—if not by express. Two or three days 
suffice to transport them from the shipping town 
in Illinois or lowa or Ohio to the stalls of the 
big markets in New York, Boston or Philadel- 
phia. Concerning their subsequent fate, Coi- 
| panion readers stand in no need of information. 


THE CAVE OF THE WATERS 








HEN Chester Williams, David Harlow 

and Jerry Edwards, young mechanics, 

had finished work on a mill-house by 
the upper Gasconade River, they made them- 
selves a box boat, and floated away for St. Louis, 
their home. 

It was May, and the hilly country was already 
green. ‘The water was clear and the weather 
delightful. The three voyagers spent part of 
their time fishing. Having lived in a tent while 
working on the mill, they were provided with 
everything necessary for camp life. 

“Boys, let’s watch for that cave,” Chester 
said, one afternoon. 

“What cave?” 

“The one that farmer told us about at noon.” 

“What about it ?”’ 

“I’ve always heard that the Gasconade cliffs 
have caves in them, and when I asked that man, 


he told of one that can be entered only in a boat. | 


The Indians called it the Cave of the Waters. 
Dave and I thought we’d like to explore it.’ 

“Then we will!’’ declared Jerry, sitting up. 
“We'd better fill our lantern.” 

While drifting by another tall cliff, farther 
down, they discovered the cave for which they 
were looking. The entrance was very low, the 
roof being hardly two feet above the water. 

Their lantern burning, they started under the 
rock. Now each sat on the bottom, leaned far 
back, and pushed the boat along with his hands 
against the roof. The farther they pushed the 
darker grew the cave. At last Chester, in the 
prow, sat up, held the lantern high, and shouted : 

‘*Here’s where the roof rises!” 

The cave was perhaps thirty feet wide, and 
the roof twelve or fifteen feet above the water. 
They gazed around at the gloomy walls, shout- 
ing sometimes to wake the echoes. The 
windings of the cave soon shut out the last rays 
of daylight. 


Not till the party had explored three or four | 


hundred yards of cavern did the boat’s prow 
touch bottom. The cave floor sloped upward 
here, and was perfectly dry. After dragging 
their boat up, the young men continued their 
explorations on foot, David carrying an oar to 
kill snakes with, as he declared. 

Slowly they advaneed, stopping often. The 
walls narrowed and widened, and the roof rose 
and fell, Loose stones littered the floor in places. | 
Stalactites and stalagmites reached down and up, 
some of them curiously molded. At last the 
cave forked. 

“*Let’s try the left fork first,” proposed Jerry. 

This part proved longer than they expected, 
and they stopped so often that it was two or 
three hours later when they returned and started | 
to explore the other branch. Chester and Jerry 
were disposed to take their time, but David said: 

“Look here, boys, we mustn’t let night over- 
take us. We’ve got to find a camping-place.” 

“What time is it, Jerry?” inquired Chester. 

Jerry felt in his pocket. “Dropped my watch | 
into the provision box at noon. It can’t be late. 
Let’s finish exploring this cave. I wonder if 
there’s any dry outlet.” 

“There’s only the one entrance, that man said, 
although he believed there was some air commu- | 
nication through crevices,’”’ replied Chester. 

When at last the end of the fork was reached, | 
the three made their way back to the water. 





passed in, or the Gasconade has humped itself 
| up. The roof looks solid, so it must be the river. 
| That’s what floated our boat.’’ 
“Then there has been a storm outside,’’ said 
| Chester. “We can get out in two ways. We 
must either wait for low water or dive. If the 
| worst comes to the worst, 1 may be able to 
dive out.” 

“Well, I can’t, Chet, and I’m not going 
to try !”? declared Jerry. 
| “TI can’t swim!” said David. 
| Then we’ve got to wait a few hours.” 

“Or a few days, or a few weeks!” 
David grumbled. “This may be the begin- 
| ning of a rainy season.” 
They rowed back to where they could 
|land. After tying their boat, they stuck up 
an oar at the water’s edge, then lugged their 
provision box and other things up to a dry 
place. An inventory of their serviceable 
effects showed a very limited quantity of oil 
for their lantern, plenty of matches, and food 
enough to last, perhaps, three days. 

After a light supper they made their bed 
of quilts and blankets on a smooth place. 
When morning came by the watch— the 
only way morning could come—the water 
stood a foot deep round their oar. That 
fact showed not only that the water was still 
rising, but that the cave had at least a minor 
opening sufficient for the passage of the air. 

After breakfast they put out their lantern 
j}and spent most of the day in darkness, 
sitting or lying gloomily on their bed. Some- 
times they struck a light to look at the 
water, and late in the afternoon they kept 
their lantern burning while they ate another 
| scanty meal. 
| ‘“T’m glad there’s something we don’t have 
| to stint ourselves with,” laughed Jerry, as 
he brought up a tin bucket of water. 

The river had fallen slightly, and the three 
| prisoners were much encouraged. They 
| slept well, and when the second morning 
| came were elated to find the water still lower. 
| It kept falling slowly during the day. Late 
| in the afternoon they rowed out as far as 
| they could, but had to return without even 
a glimpse of daylight. They fell asleep assuring 
one another that some time the next day they 
could pass out. 

But a cruel disappointment awaited them. 
On awaking, they struck a light and hurried 
down. to the water, only to find it had returned 
to its highest point of the day before. 


| 











| enough to go through. 


mouthfuls of food which they allowed themselves 
twice a day only stimulated their cravings. 

One morning Chester suggested fishing. A 
scrap of bacon furnished bait, and all that day 
the three sat holding their lines. But not a 
nibble did they receive. Discouraged, they set 
out their hooks and went to bed. On awaking, 
late the next day, they were delighted at having 
caught a catfish six or eight inches long. 

Splitting up a boat seat, they kindled a little 
fire on the shore and broiled the fish. It made a 
light breakfast for three half-starved men, but 
was better than none. They kept their hooks 
out constantly after that, but caught nothing. 

For hours the next morning the discouraged 
prisoners lay on their bed in gloomy, brooding 
silence. Some time in the afternoon Chester 
leaped to his feet. “Boys, it’s time to do some- 
thing! ‘This darkness is soaking right into me! 
The wet season sometimes lasts through June. 
We’re out of provisions, and nearly out of oil. 
We must do something.” 

“What, Chet ?” 

“I’m going to dive out, Jerry. I thought of 
that at first; but you boys couldn’t go, and I 
stayed with you. But now you need light and 
food worse than company, and I havea plan to 
get things to you.” 

“Chet, you’ll only drown yourself,’ protested 
David. 


“T’ve determined to go. In my swimming-hole 
















THE CAVE FLOOR SLOPED UPWARD HERE, 
PERFECTLY DRY. 


days, back on the farm, I could outdive every- 
body, thanks to my capacious lungs. I’ve stayed 
under water two minutes without inconvenience. 
The distance | shall have to dive here isn’t 
much more than twenty yards. Our slim diet 
has left me a little shaky, but I’ve got strength 
Outside there’s a ledge I 


“The rainy season has begun, sure enough,” | can rest on.” 


said Chester, grimly. 
This was a dreary day. 
at all, and seldom lighted their lantern. Another 
night passed and another morning came. The 
river was still creeping up. For hours they sat 
on their tool-chests or lay on their bed in moody 


The three hardly ate 


| silence. 


“Boys,” Chester’s voice broke out some time | 


in the afternoon, “this is getting unbearable! 
Why not let’s sing !’”’ 
They all knew something of music, and the 


black cave was soon resounding with popular | 


airs, patriotic songs—everything lively that any 
of them knew. 

To a listener there would have been something 
decidedly pathetic in the songs of these prisoners 


““Where’s the skiff ?”” exclaimed Jerry. | in the earth, as they sat there in darkness, sing- 


“Yonder it is, twenty feet away!’ answered 
David, holding up the lantern. 

“Well, now, how did that happen?” Chester | 
asked. “J thought we left it aground.” 

Taking David’s oar, he crept along the bank 
till he could reach the boat. When they were | 
all in, Jerry looked at his watch. : | 

“Whe-e-ew! Quarter past eight!” 

“Lovely time we'll have making a camp!” | 
grumbled David. “I told you boys —” 

The boat started with a jerk toward the river. | 


ing to keep up their courage and fight down 
despair. 

“Do you remember that story the farmer told 
us, Chet?” asked David, when tlie singing had 
ceased. 

“What story? I don’t think I heard it.” 

“How a small war-party of Osages was cooped 
up in here once by Shawnees. A terrible rain- 
storm raised the river so high that every Indian 
in the cave was drowned.” 

“Chet, could the Gasconade rise high enough 


“See any daylight ahead, Davy?” Jerry | to flood this cave to the roof 2” 


inquired, at last. 

“Not a wink! Daylight’s on the other side of 
the globe. If you fellows had listened—hello! 
Hold up here!” 

“What’s the matter ?” asked Chester. 

“Matter enough!” David raised the lantern. 


A few yards ahead the stone roof sloped down 


to the water! For a minute silent consternation 
reigned. Finally Jerry said: 
“Either the roof has sagged down since we 


“T think so,” said Chester, “but it would 
require a cloudburst.” 


“That Indian legend gives me the horrors,” | 


shivered Jerry. 
Let’s sing.” The others agreed. 
| songs they felt better. 

During the next three or four days the river 
kept rising and falling, the spirits of its three 
prisoners falling and rising with it, inversely. 
Their hunger was growing sharper; the few 


After several 


“T wish I hadn’t heard it. | 


“But think of the risk, Chet.’ 

“Yes, there’s some, Jerry. Ordinarily I 
wouldn’t attempt such a thing. But we’re in 
such straits that it’s even riskier to stay.”’ 

After much discussion the venture was post- 
poned till morning. Each had in his tool-chest 
a ball of small but very strong cord, used for 
lining certain kinds of work. There were about 
three hundred feet of it. 

“This is to be our ‘line of communication, 
Chester remarked, while winding it on a piece of 
plank. 

Seven o’clock the next morning found them at 
the outermost end of the cave. Davidand Jerry 
were nervous, but not so Chester. Stripping off 
everything, he tied the cord round his waist, 
remarking : 

“Hope I won’t get my feet tangled in this on 
the way through.” 

After some final instructions, he filled his lungs 
a few times, then lowered himself into the water, 
shivering a little at its coldness. 

“Well, boys, keep up your courage. 
get out all right.’ 

Still grasping the boat, the courageous fellow 
filled his powerful lungs. The next moment he 
faced toward the river, and disappeared under 
the rock. ‘ 

“Watch him!” exclaimed Jerry, excitedly, 
paying out the cord. “He’s slipping through 
there like an eel! Can’t he swim!” 

But presently the string ceased to run out. 
The two waited breathlessly, almost counting 
their heart-beats. 

“He’s not through yet! 
matter ?” 


,” 


You’ll 


What can be the 


Jerry made no reply, but watched the cord | recollections had 


A few more seconds dragged by, 
When it stopped 


anxiously. 
and then the cord started. 


| so did those in the other boats. 


| days, and were hospitably treated. 





as xt 





again Jerry pulled, and felt an answering pull. 
Then the cord began to jerk. 

“Five jerks—the signal for ‘all right’!”’ cried 
Jerry, delightedly. 

They tied Chester’s clothes, hat and shoes in a 
bundle, looped the cord securely round it, and 
after giving three jerks, the signal for “pull,” 
dropped it into the water. It vanished under 
the rock. When the cord stopped running out, 
five jerks came back. Chester had his clothes. 

After a few minutes Jerry pulled the cord and 
found it fast. This meant that it was tied to a 
point of rock, and that Chester was probably 
swimming the river. 

Now David blew out the lantern, and they sat 
for two or three hours, waiting in the darkness. 
At last Jerry, who was holding the string, felt a 
signal to pull. 

“Light up quick, Dave! 
coming !’’ 

A streaming tow-sack soon came up out of the 
water. Jerry untied it, and took out a large 
glass fruit-jar, of the self-sealing kind. 

“Something to eat! And they’ve sent it to us 
dry. Here’s a paper, too,” he added, after 
unscrewing the top. He read as follows: 


There’s something 


I made it through, but rammed my head against 
a rock, and nearly strangled myself. Would rather 
not try to dive back if you can get along without 
me. The farmer living nearest has treated me 
very kindly, and will help me keep you supplied 
with whatever you need. He and I are in his 
boat. It has rained every day since we got 
trapped, and there’s no sign of dry weather yet 
Send the jar back. We've got more for you. 

The jar was emptied and returned, A bottle 
came next. David uncorked it. 

“Coaloil! No more darkness for us!” He 
laughed like a delighted child. “Write Chet that 
he needn’t come back. We’re all right now.” 

After receiving more provisions and exchang- 
ing a few notes with Chester, they fastened the 
cord to a stick stuck into a rocky crevice, and 
rowed back to dry ground. With their lantern 
burning constantly, they spent the day eating and 

sleeping. At five o’clock they went out and 
drew in more provisions, with a note from 
Chester, stating that rain was 
pouring down outside, he and 
Mr. Baker, his farmer friend, 
being under umbrellas. 

Three times daily during the 
next few days bottled victuals 
and messages came from the 
outside world. Once they re- 
ceived a jar of newspapers. 
While the food was necessarily 
cold, every delicacy that the 
country afforded was theirs. 
Cakes and pies, preserves and 
jellies, bottles of honey and 
bottles of milk, fruits and many 
other things reached them in 
abundance. 

Chester wrote that the whole 
community was excited. The 
neighbors were watching the 
clouds and the river anxiously, 
and came often to inquire how 
the prisoners in the cave were 
faring. 

“What a wonderful change! 
Everything to eat that heart 
could desire, and the center of 
interest!” laughed David. “A few days ago 
we could have drowned or starved to death, and 
nobody would ever have been the wiser.”’ 

One morning they found the water very high. 
This was discouraging; for in spite of their 
improved situation, they were longing to escape 
from the dampness and gloom. A note from 
Chester stated that there had been a terrific rain- 
storm the night before, and that the indications 
now foretokened dry weather. 

This welcome news was soon confirmed by the 
going down of the water. All day it kept falling 
slowly, and during the night and the following 
day. Late in the afternoon light could be seen 
between the water and the rock, and Jerry and 
David talked with Chester and the farmer. But 
the space was too narrow to escape through, and 
they spent another night in the cavern. By the 
following morning the river was low enough for 
their boat to pass out, although they had to lie 
flat on their backs. 

As the boat glided from under the cliff, and 
the two sat up, blinking in the strong light of 
day,—the seventeenth day since they had seen 
the sunlight,—cheers were heard. 

Besides the boat containing: Chester and Mr. 
Baker, four other boats were gathered near, and 
on the far bank stood nearly a hundred people, 
waving. Word had gone round that the two 
prisoners would be able to escape this morning, 
and half the neighborhood had assembled to see 
them come out. 

“Glad to see you again, boys!” exclaimed 
Chester. 

Mr. Baker also greeted them cheerfully, and 
When the whole 
party had rowed across, the people on shore 
crowded round Jerry and David, and shook their 
hands with a heartiness which made the two 
young fellows feel as if they had come out among 
warm friends. 

The three remained in the neighborhood a few 
When at 
last they resumed their voyage, their pleasant 
largely effaced the gloomy 
memories of that long, long night spent in the 


AND WAS 


| Cave of the Waters. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


W: Ting-fang was needed at home, and has 
been peremptorily recalled ; but the Chinese 
government cannot require a surrender of the 
keen comments on our ways and prospects which 
the wise and witty minister has uttered. He 
bequeaths them tous. Heisan exception to most 
foreigners who leave our shores. There will be 
a general desire that he write a book about us. 


ome American republics should not forget 

that there are two sides to the Monroe 
doctrine. It affords protection and at the same 
time imposes obligations. Because our policy 
saves these countries from the fear of acquisition 
by European monarchies, it does not release them 
from the obligations of courtesy and good behavior 
toward the other nations of the world. 


he new entrances to the White House will 

not make it any easier for one to get into it 
as President of the United States. In fact, it 
is considerably harder to be chosen for that honor 
from among eighty million people than from a 
population one-fifth as large. The real door to 
the White House will grow gradually more 
difficult to reach as the generations pass, no 
matter how many entrances may be added for 
the casual visitor. 


Dl arene enterprise marks the arrangements 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
St. Louis. Plans have been made for a contest 
between flying-machines, and further novelties 
are sought by a commissioner who has recently 
gone to Morocco. Perhaps he will be able to 
persuade the sultan that the native insurrection 
now in progress there would make an interesting 
exhibit. No doubt the sultan would gladly 
consent to its removal from the country. 

Western genius has invented an alarm-clock 

in the shape of a finger-ring, which arouses 

the sleeper without disturbing other members of 
the household. The alarm is set at the hour one 
desires to be awakened, and at the appointed 
time a small needle runs out from the clock and 
pricks the finger of the wearer. A ring of that 
sort would be an excellent thing for husbands 
to put on when they have to go with their wives 
to dreary lectures. They would be sure of 
waking in time to go home. 

weden has begun to emancipate itself from 

slavery tocoal. The government has decided 

to operate by electricity the two thousand two 
hundred miles of railway which it owns. The 
electricity will be generated by water - power, 
which is abundant in that mountainous country. 
The Companion noted some time ago that Italy 
also had begun to utilize its waterfalls for 
producing electricity, and was expecting an 
industrial revolution in consequence of the supply 
of cheap power for manufacturing purposes. 
This country does not monopolize all the enter- 
prise in the world. 


(omen ownership of land is fast disap- 

pearing from the United States. When, 
a few months hence, the land in the Indian 
Territory that has been held by the tribes is 
divided among the individual Indians, practically 
the last great tracts of common lands will 
disappear. The tribes have approved the acts 
of Congress which provide for the division of the 
land and make citizens of the Indians. They 
are ready to concede so much to civilization. If 
they can be protected from unscrupulous specu- 
lators in the enjoyment of their inheritance, we 
may have in a few years a new type of genuine 
native American. The rest of us were born 
from European ancestry. 


fis work on the New York subway was lately 
brought to a standstill at one point by a doll’s 
five-cent hat. All was ready for an extensive 
blast. People in the vicinity were fleeing at the 
sight of an Italian waving a piece of red cloth 
fastened to a stick. ‘The workman in the 
trench waited for the signal to send off the blast. 
But the signal did not come. Something had 
happened, A three-year-old girl was being 
dragged to a place of safety by two poorly dressed 
women, when the green-feathered hat of her 
pitiful doll fell into the street. The Italian 
dropped his flag as he heard the child scream 
with grief and saw the catastrophe. He seized 
the hat, rushed across the street, gave it to the 
mother, and in a moment the flag waved and 
the arrested work went on. 
-= out the hearsay and conjecture which 
constitutes much of our knowledge of the 
Filipino one incident speaks in words which 
all may understand. An American missionary 
who had taken a little bicycle excursion into the 
interior, and had preached to large numbers of 
natives, was taken ill in a village which had 
suffered especially from the exigencies of the 
war. For a week he was as tenderly nursed by 
the strangers as he could have been among his 
own people. One morning, as he came out early, 
intending, weak as he was, to make the long 
bicycle ride to Manila, he found awaiting him 
twenty Filipinos, only a few of whom had he 
ever seen before. One of them took his bicycle 
to lead. The others showed him a litter they 
had fashioned, into which he was put. Four of 
the men took the poles of the litter on their 
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shoulders, and the rest trudged on behind as 
relays. Over the rough mountain paths, through 
the intense heat of the long day, these men bore 
their American brother the twenty-five miles to 
the coast, and refused to take even a penny in 
compensation. Surely even in our so-called 
heathen dependencies the fine flower of the 
humanities blooms on. 

he railroad commissioners of Massachusetts, 

after investigating the causes which led to 
the accident to President Roosevelt in Pittsfield, 
in September, make these sensible remarks: “A 
carriage and a car rightfully in the street should 
be handled in reference to each other and to 
known conditions. A motorman has no right 
when crossing a street to assume that at the 
sound of his gong all other travel will surrender 
the right of way to him. On the other hand, a 
driver on approaching a street railway - track 
should not forget that a car may appear at any 
time with limitations upon the power to guide 
it, and sometimes upon the power to control it.’”’ 
Carefulness on both sides and mutual concessions 
and consideration are good rules for all motormen 
and all drivers of carriages. 


*® © 


FROST DECORATIONS. 


Autumnal frosts enchant the pool, 
And make the cart-ruts beautiful. 
Robert L. Stevenson. 


® © 


EVERY-DAY BLESSINGS. 


lhe accustomed things are usually accepted 
as a matter of course. One seldom stops 
to think of the beating of his heart which 
causes the blood to flow through his body, or 
of the process of breathing by which that blood 
is filled with life-giving oxygen. Immunity from 
disease does not impress one until it ceases. 
Ability and opportunity to work are not always 
regarded as blessings. Friends with whom one 
has genial intercourse—wife or husband, chil- 
dren or parents—how little, after all, we appre- 
ciate them until we lose them ! 

Habit is responsible, also, for much neglect to 
consider whence come the gracious rains, and 
how it is that harvest succeeds seed-time in the 
recurring years. The spectacle of the sunset 
and the more glorious panorama of the dawn are 
neglected for cheap representations of them. 
The nightly pageant of the stars is less thought 
of than a circus parade. 

The mute appeal in the eyes of the dumb 
beasts is too often denied, and we are thus 
deprived of the kindly comradeship of our fellow 
mortals. Even when we do accept that comrade- 
ship we fail to prize it as a divine blessing. 

The old earth itself, swinging through the 
infinite spaces of the universe, might fly from its 
orbit into chaos, for any serious thought that we 
give to the matter. 

If one pauses a moment to consider these 
things he will be filled with wonder at the orderly 
plan of nature, and will be moved by reverent 
awe in the presence of a power and a mystery 
beyond his comprehension. Thankfulness, there- 
fore, is the proper mood for human kind, and it 
is fitting that one day in the year should be set 
apart for considering all the benefits that we 


enjoy. 

It is fitting for youth, that it may face life with 
some appreciation of its significance, and for age, 
that it may approach its end knowing that the 
Power which has guided the universe through 
the eternities and a single human soul through 
its brief span on earth, will not cease Its care at 
that transition which we call death. 


* © 


A NOBLE PROFESSION. 


ot often has the public had so good an 

exhibition of the characteristic attitude of 

the medical profession,—which includes 

the profession of surgery,—its feeling of responsi- 

bility, its unselfishness and its fidelity, as has 

been afforded by the great Austrian surgeon who 
has lately been operating in this country. 

He was called to Chicago to attend a child who 
had suffered since birth from a dislocation of the 
hip. The child’s father, a man of large wealth, 
brought him, at great expense, to Chicago 
because he was considered one of the greatest 
specialists in the world in cases of the kind. 

No sooner was the operation completed than 
the surgeon sought the hospitals of Chicago, St. 
Lwais and other cities, and there, entirely without 
payment, he treated the children of the poor. 
Other physicians came to witness the operations, 
so that not only has the skill of this man changed 
the future for many small sufferers, but it will 
be disseminated in geometrical progression ; for 
the doctors who saw the operations will, in turn, 
teach others. 

The course of Doctor Lorenz has attracted 
more than the usual attention only because the 
man himself is so well known and because he 
came to this country under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The standard of conduct of the medical pro- 
fession is something of which one can hardly 
write without a glow of admiration. No profes- 
sion in the world has a higher code of ethics. 
The Hippocratic oath is no longer administered, 
yet physicians still observe its obligations. They 
make public all discoveries and inventions which 
may benefit the race, and take no patents upon 





nor profit from them. They give the same faith- 
ful service and exercise the same skill for a small 
fee as for a large one, and the amount of work 
which they do gratuitously is known only to 
themselves and to the recipients of their charity. 

The medical man is indeed a noble figure in 
our life. We take off our hats to him. 
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CONTENTMENT. 
This, this is all my choice, my cheer— 
A mind tent, a i clear. 
Joshua Sylvester. 
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NO ADMITTANCE. 


as the possibility of personal privacy gone 

from modern life, and will the desire for 

it soon follow? Here are two stories 

which may be regarded as typical of one of the 
ugliest features of our civilization : 

Two quiet maiden ladies, one of them a nervous 
invalid, lived on the outskirts of a small town. 
In front of their house one afternoon there was 
a fatal automobile accident. The next day the 
papers of the nearest city had pictures of the place, 
of the sisters, of their parents, long dead, and 
even of their dining-room; and the reporter of 
one paper called attention to what he described 
as “the humble meal of the dish known as hasty 
pudding, of which these frugal spinsters were 
partaking at the moment of the tragedy.’’ 

A rich man in a certain New England city 
died, leaving his entire fortune to his second 
wife. A newspaper sensation was manufactured 
of the case. The widow was heart-broken at her 
husband’s death, and was scarcely able to attend 
to the ordinary demands upon her judgment and 
courage. Two days after the funeral a man 
appeared at her house and insisted that his 
business was of the first importance, and that he 
must see the lady at the door for a single moment. 
Although she was half-dazed by grief, she was 
struck by the unusualness of the request, and 
glancing from the window, saw two men posted 
across the street with a camera, ready to take 
a snapshot of her in her widow’s garb for the 
benefit of one of the yellow journals! Could 
vulgar intrusion go further? 

Public opinion is probably a better safeguard 
against such outrages than the strictest of laws. 
People must learn that privacy is to the commu- 
nity what modesty is tothe individual. Without 
it life speedily reverts to savagery. 


® 


THE MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


lhe atmosphere about the Capitol on the 

assembling of Congress next Monday will 

be not unlike that of a boarding-school at 

the opening of the last term of an academic year. 

It will be the same Congress, in both House and 

Senate, that left Washington last July, except 

for the few changes which deaths and resigna- 
tions have occasioned. 

The “organization,” as the officers and com- 
mittee assignments are usually termed, remains 
the same, The few vacancies in the committees, 
made by the changes of the summer, will have to 
be filled by the promotion of their old members. 
For the oceasional new man in either House, 
who comes in to fill out a term, working places 
will be found. These adjustments are soon 


“made 


The President’s message is usually sent in on 
the first day of the session in the years when 
Congress is organized. It is ordinarily withheld 
until the second day, in the year when it is 
necessary in the House to elect a Speaker and 
to draw lots for seats. The Senate has an 
organization that has been continuous from the 
foundation of the government, and is always 
ready to begin work as soon as it assembles. 

Marked cordiality attends the renewal of old 
associations. Every member of the House knows 
whether he has been elected to the next Congress 
or not, a point about which many were in doubt 
when last they chatted together. Each Senator 
who comes up for reélection this winter knows 
whether his party has carried the state legislature, 
and so what progress has been made in the first 
essential to his success. 

Work will begin much more promptly than in 
the long-session years. Measures will be taken 
up just where they were left last July; some 
have been through one House, and in the case of 
certain bills the day has already been set for final 
consideration. Congressmen will realize that the 
time is short and that they must move forward 
steadily. They will not look favorably on any 
measure which threatens long debate. 


& & 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN 
CANADA. 


Imost the first fact which the young Ameri- 
can learns when he begins to study the 
difference between the English system of 

government and his own is that the cabinet and 
the House of Commons must be in agreement. 
If the ministry is defeated in carrying or resisting 
any measure it must resign, or appeal to the 
people in a general election. 

The supplementary principle, that the ministry 
must be harmonious and in agreement with 
itself, is equally important, but is perhaps not 
so generally understood. If a member of the 
cabinet disagrees with his colleagues he is 








expected to resign, in order that he may neither 
embarrass his associates nor share in the respon- 
sibility for a course which he disapproves. 

This system prevails in the British colonies as 
well as in the home government. Under it the 
right of a man to freedom of thought and of 
action is not curtailed. He remains free to 
oppose the plans of the government as vigorously 
as possible, but he must carry on his fight as a 
member of the opposition. 

The principle of government harmony received 
an application last month, when Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the prime minister of Canada, asked 
for the resignation of Mr. Tarte, the minister of 
public works. Mr. Tarte had been advocating a 
tariff policy that had not been accepted by the 
cabinet. His proper course, as Premier Laurier 
told him, would have been to submit his plan to 
his colleagues before taking the public into his 
confidence. If they had not agreed with him he 
should have kept silence or should have resigned. 
Mr. Tarte accordingly resigned, at the same 
time admitting the right of the premier to decide 
for what he should be held responsible. 

Mr. Tarte is now free publicly, and on his 
own responsibility, to attempt to persuade the 
Dominion voters to demand the adoption of the 
tariff policy which he advocates. The Liberal 
government, from which he has retired, came 
into power on a low-tariff platform. Mr. Tarte, 
who was formerly a Conservative, urges a high 
tariff, favored by the Conservatives, to protect 
Canadian producers from the competition of the 
United States. age 


MILD SPORTS. 


ci day when Byron could find it disgusting to 
see a woman eat, because it marred his purely 
poetic and ethereal ideal of womanhood, is remote 
indeed—even remoter in our modern thought and 
feeling than it is in actual time. 

Far away, too, is the epoch of that “delicate 
young female” of early romantic fiction who 
fainted with equal promptitude at an emotion, a 
pin prick or a mouse, Yet traces of these once 
admired types, and modifications of them, lingered 
far later. There are women not more than elderly 
whose reminiscences of the mild outdoor sports 
permitted in their youth, and the innocent fun 
then deemed “inimical to female decorum,” evoke 
peals of laughter—how such boisterous mirth 
would have shocked their grandmothers—from the 
bronzed and rosy dames of to-day. 

“Certainly,” said one dainty little lady, whose 
hair is touched with gray, to a group of young 
friends in golfing costume, “yes, certainly we 
were allowed outdoor amusements when I was a 
‘young lady.’ We played croquet with the greatest 
enthusiasm—oh, the greatest. We wore muffin 
hats and large chignons, and veils to protect our 
complexions, and tight little boots with run-under 
heels; and each girl’s partner followed her from 
wicket to wicket holding a parasol] over her head 
while she made her shots, and sometimes he had 
to hold it at arm’s length because of the size of 
her crinoline. 

“It wasn’t athletic, my dears, and I’m sure it 
never improved our muscle, but we thought it 
delightful. Sometimes it did freckle us, despite 
precautions, and then we were dreadfully dis- 
tressed, and scrubbed our poor noses with lemons 
and balms and lotions, and inspected the slowly 
fading spots almost hourly until they disappeared. 

“If anybody had told me then that I should ever 
actually admire a coat of tan like Polly’s there, I 
—no, I shouldn’t have ‘shouted’; we didn’t shout; 
but I should have smiled in politely derisive 
incredulity.” 

Winter sports were also strictly limited. A few 
girls really skated; a larger number delighted in 
furred boots with tassels, and stumbled about 
feebly on their skates, clinging to some gallant 
partner’s arm. Many girls were forbidden to 
skate or slide, lest they should appear conspicuous, 
or be thought “robustious and romping.” One who 
has golfing and skating granddaughters remem- 
| bers being allowed to skate in her own yard only, 
| while a faithful brother stood sentry on the fence, 
| ready to warn her of any one approaching on the 
| Street, that she might sit hastily down on a snow- 
bank with her skates tucked under her till the 
coast was clear once more. 
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TWO SECRETS. 


“ 7 business, Eben?” 
The old man was washing at the sink after 
his day’s work. : 

“Fine, Marthy, fine!” 

“Does the store look just the same, with the red 
geranium in the window? Land, how I’d like to 
see it with the sun shining in! How does it look, 
Eben?” 

Eben did not answer for a moment; when he 
did his voice shook a bit. 

“The store’s never been the same since you left, 
Marthy.”’ 

A faint little flush came into Martha’s withered 
cheek. Is a wife ever too old to be moved by her 
husband’s flattery? 

For years Eben and Martha had kept a tiny 
notion store; then Martha fell sick and was taken 
to the hospital. That was months ago. She was 
out now, but she would never be strong—never be 
partner in their happy little trade again. 

“I can’t get over a hankering for a sight of the 
store,” thought Martha one forenoon. “If 1 take 
it real careful I can get down there; ’tisn’t so far. 
Eben’ll scold, but he’ll be tickled most to death.” 

It took a long time for her to drag herself down- 
town, but at last she stood at the head of the little 
street where the store was. All of a sudden she 
stopped. Ahead, on the pavement, stood Eben. 
A tray hung from his neck on which were arranged 
a few cards of collar studs, some papers of pins, 
and shoelaces. Two or three holders were in his 
shaking old hand, and as he stood he ealled his 
wares. 

Martha clutched at the wall of the building. She 
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looked over the way at the little store. 
windows were filled with fruit, and an Italian 
name fluttered on the awning. Then Martha 
understood. The store had gone to pay her 
expenses. She turned and hurried away as fast 
as her trembling limbs would take her. 

“It will hurt him so to have me find out!” she 
thought, and the tears trickled down her tace. 

“‘He’s kept a secret from me, and I'll keep one 
from him,” she said to herself. “He sha’n’t know 
that I know.” 

That night when Eben. came in, chilled and 
weary, Martha asked, cheerfully, the old question : 

*“How’s business ?” 

“Better’n ever, Marthy!” answered Eben. 
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SERENE AND SOOTHING. 


|, ened Santos-Dumont, the intrepid experi- 
menter with dirigible balloons, quite natu- 
rally, when on solid earth and at home, prefers to 
find recreation in pursuits of a tranquilizing and 
non-adventurous kind. Yet a recent visitor to his 
house admits surprise at the particular form of 
mild diversion selected. 

“His whole house, or rather the rooms, where 
he is now staying in the Elysée Palace Hotel,” 
records the visitor in the Philadelphia Press, “are 
filled with pieces of embroidery, tapestry work 
and knitting of his own doing. When he is 
studying out a troublesome problem in connection 
with his air-ships, he knits. When he returns 
home tired and nervous after several hours spent 
in the sheds with his workmen, he knits. He says 
it is a relaxation, and insists that he likes it. It 
is hot strange that he should choose for his amuse- 
ment something peaceful and quiet, perhaps, but 
one is hardly prepared for just such an extreme 
as knitting.” 

He is not the first man to do so. In an old 
seaport of New England, a generation ago, 
there dwelt two brothers, -‘Cap’n’” Bob and 
“Cap'n” Bill, retired captains of whalers, who 
shared one cottage in their old age, and were 
accustomed for many a year—for they lived to be 
very old—to sit one at each corner of the hearth 
during the long winter evenings recalling old days 
and retelling old yarns, to a clicking accompani- 
ment of steel needles, as they knitted interminable 
mittens, mufflers and stockings. 

The cat and her family always lay between 
them on the rug, and their soothing task was only 
diversified by momentary excitement if a ball of 
yarn rolled away and was pursued by a lively 
kitten. ; 

“It’s kind 0’ cozy,” “Cap’n” Bob would explain, 
if any one questioned. “After so many years 0’ 
whale an’ gale an’ hawser, Bill and I find it kind 
o’ cozy. Just knittin’s an’ mittens an’ kittens—it 
certainly is cozy.” 
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ALSO AMERICAN. 


hen young George Emerson graduated from 

Harvard, he was the first scholar in his 
class, and accordingly gave the oration. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale tells in his ““Memories of a 
Hundred Years” with what an apparently unsym- 
pathetic blessing his cousin, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, wished the young man success in life. 

The chapel, writes Doctor Hale, contained two 
or three hundred of his friends and the friends of 
his classmates. After the exercises were over, 
Doctor Hale crossed the chapel to speak to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who stood alone, as it happened, 
under the gallery. He introduced himself to 
Emerson, and congratulated him on the success 
of his kinsman. 

Emerson said, “Yes, I did not know I had so 
fine a young cousin. 

“And now,” he added, “if something will fall 
out amiss—if he should be unpopular with his 
class, or if his father should fail, or if some other 
misfortune can befall him—all will be well.” 

Doctor Hale was indignant with what he called 
the cynicism of his speech. He thought it the 
affectation of one who felt that he must say some- 
thing out of the way of common congratulation. 

“But I learned afterward,” says Doctor Hale, 
“what he had learned then, that ‘good is a good 
master, but bad is a better.” And I do not doubt 
now that the remark which seemed cynical was 
most affectionate.” 
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A QUEEN’S ANTIPATHY. 


remem ee her Hanoverian ancestry, the 

late Queen Victoria was always deeply inter- 
ested in anything concerning the Stuarts. Noone 
ventured in her presence, says Mr. Andrew Lang, 
to call Prince Charles Edward the “Pretender.” 
For the hapless and beautiful Mary of Scotland 
she felt the profoundest pity, which was at least 
equaled by her strong antipathy to Elizabeth. 

Referring to this one day, the queen said: 

“Once when I was about fourteen, and my 
mother and I were at Margate, we went on board 
a steamer. As we were crossing the gangplank 
a woman in the crowd looked hard at me, and 
then said to some one near her: 

“*Another Elizabeth, I hope!’ 

“T turned and gave her such a look! I was 
furious!” added the queen, smiling at the recol- 
fection of her girlish impetuosity. 
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BEACONSFIELD’S BREECHES. 


e may conclude from an anecdote in Sir 

Edward Hertslet’s “Recollections -of the 

Old Foreign Office” that it is a wise valet that 
knows all his master’s clothes by sight. 

Lord Beaconsfield was one of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, and as such owned a special 
official uniform. One day he was about to attend 
a levee at St. James’s Palace, and his valet laid out 
his clothes for the occasion. 

Having implicit confidence in his valet, Beacons- 
field dressed and went to the levee. On appearing 
before the prince—now Edward VII.—the diplo- 
matist and minister made his bow and, to his 
surprise, was greeted with an amused smile. 





“It won’t do,” his royal highness jocularly 
remarked. ‘You’re found out!” 

“In what, sir?” demanded Beaconsfield. 

“Oh,” said the prince, still smiling, “‘you’ve got 
the wrong trousers on!” 

And, to his horror, on looking down, Beaconsfield | 
found that he had got his diplomatic uniform coat | 
on with his Trinity House trousers—a sartorial | 
sin which included omission and commission. 
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The Companion Calendar 
for 1903 
An Artistic and Beautiful Gift to 





Our Subscribers. 





THE COMPANION CALENDAR for 

1903, a work of art of unusual ex- 
cellence, reproduces the most beautiful 
and touching scene in the world—a group 
of lovely children at the knee of a 
charming mother. 


THE CALENDAR takes the form of 

@ screen, colonial in design, and 
decorated in the familiar colonial white 
and gold. It is 1134 inches high and 18% 
inches wide. The picture mentioned 
above, set in a circular medallion 9 
inches in diameter and heavily bordered 
with gold, occupies the middle panel. 
The two side panels are ornamented 
with rich masses of chrysanthemums in 
delicate colors. Like the central pic- 
ture, these are copied from originals 
painted expressly for The Companion. 
All the pictures are exquisitely repro- 
duced in twelve colors. 


A NOVELTY in this Calendar is that 

the days of the month are printed 
on a detachable pad. This makes the 
Calendar not only more convenient for 
current use, but a beautiful household 
ornament to be preserved at the end of 
the. year, unmarred by obsolete figures. 


This Calendar is copyrighted and published 
exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for 
its subscribers who pay for the year 1903. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHEN THACKERAY WAS BORED. 


Ds Thackeray’s second visit to Boston, Mr. 
James T. Fields, his host, was asked to 
invite Thackeray to attend an evening meeting of 
a scientific club, which was to be held at the 
house of a distinguished member. 


I was, writes Mr. Fields, very reluctant to ask 
him to be present, for I knew he was easily bored 
and I was fearful that a prosy ont or geologica 
paper might be presented, and felt certain that 
should such be the case he would be exasperated 
with me, the innocent cause of his affliction. 

My worst fears were realized. I dared not look 
at Thackeray. I felt that his eye was upon me. 
a. | distress may be imagined when I saw him rise, 
quite deliberately, and make his exit very noise- 
lessly into a small anteroom adjoining. The 
apartment was dimly lighted, but he knew that I 
knew he was there. 

Then began a series of pantomimic feats impos- 
sible to describe. He threw an imaginary person, 
myself, of course, upon the floor, and proceeded 
to stab him several times with a paper-folder, 
which he caught up for the purpose. 

After disposing of his victim in this way he was 
not satisfied, for the dull lecture still went on in 
the other room; so he fired an imaginary revolver 
several times at an smuaqinne head 

The whole thing was inimitably done. I hoped 
nobody saw it but myself. Years afterward a 
ponderous, fat-witted young man put the question 
squarely to me: 

**What was the matter with Mr. Thackeray that 
night the club met at Mr. ——’s house?” 
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MONKEY POLICEMEN. 


_—— monkeys are amusing as well as intelli- 

gent, it is not the custom to consider them as 
particularly useful. In this country the organ- 
grinder’s assistant is about the only monkey 
earning a living, but, according to a traveller in 


| * For years I was troubled with a bad stomach, 


| year, and it doing me no good, I decided to go on 


| ficial for their health in the life they lead.” 





Hindustan, there are places where they are made 


useful. 


In Hindustan they do police -_ after a fashion, | 
€ 


and often really assist the police in quelling 
disturbances or suppressing riots. Sometimes 
these four-handed policemen act as protectors to 
the weak and helpless, as this incident will show: 

At Agra, on the platform of a public warehouse, 
a little street arab had spread his rug in the 
shade of a stack of country produce, and had 
just dropped asleep when one of the wealthy 
residents strolled up with a pet leopard that had 
learned to accompany him in all his rambles. 

A troop of monkeys had taken post on the 


opposite side of the shed ; but at sight of the spotted | 
intruder the whole gang charged along the | 


platform, and —— forming a semicircle about 
the little sleeper, faced the leopard with bristlin 
manes, Yi | resolved to defeat the suspected 
purpose of his visit. 
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JUST ONE. 


thers besides Dogberry have been ambitious 
to be “‘writ down” in character. 


Public Opinion says that a South African con- 
stabulary commander wrote to a local troop officer, 
asking if there were any donkeys in camp. 

Lt reply came, in the troop officer’s hand- 
writing: 

“Yes, one—R. H. Symes, captain.” 





A Good Reputation. “#rown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. | Adv. 
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“Minerva” Metal Doll Heads 


combine durability of metal with beau- 
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ty of bisque and do not break; delightall , 
purchasers Fit any doll’s body. rye REVERSIBLE 
your dealer or send for catalogue to C I C 
ALFRED VISCHER & CO., ‘tCOMUAPrs and Ss 
Novelty Dept., 11 Warren Street, New York. | 
SALESMEN’S TRIALS. | Mee esti Sha 
Wa “ DE of Fine Cloth, 


BAD FOOD IS ONE OF THEM. | 
Road-travelling is rather hard on salesmen. 
Irregular hours, indifferent hotels and badly 
cooked food play smash with their digestion. | 
An old Philadelphia traveller tells how he got 
the start of his troubles by using Grape-Nuts. | 


and exactly resem- 

ble linen goods. Not 

to be confounded with 
paper collars and cuffs. 

Very convenient, sty- 

lish and economical, per- 

fect - fitting, and never 

ragged or uncomfortable. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

Ten Collars or 
Five Pairs of Cuffs 
25c. By mall 30c. 
Send 6c.(inU.S.stamps) 
for Sample Collar or Pair 
of Cuffs. NAME size AND 
STYLE. 





which gave me constant headaches and pains all 
through my body, caused by eating improper food. 
I spent considerable money on doctors, who said 
I had indigestion, and after taking medicine for a | 


a diet, but the different cereals I ate did not help 
me. If it hadn’t been for the advice of a friend to 
try Grape-Nuts, I might be ailing yet. 

“T commenced to feel better in a short time 
after using the food; -my indigestion left me; 
stomach regained its tone so that I could eat any- 
thing, and headaches stopped. I have gained in | 
weight, and have a better complexion than I had 
for years. At many hotels the salesmen will have 
nothing in the line of cereals but Grape-Nuts, as 
they consider it not only delicious, but also bene- 















dllustrated Catalogue 
Free. 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 






Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Bensdorp's 


Royal 
Dutch 


Cocoa. 


The rich and deli- 
cate flavor of thi« fa- 
mous double strength 
cocoa explains its in- 
creasing popularity. 


Unequaled for 
Cake, Ice-Cream, Etc. 
Makes a Delicious Drink. 


Sold by your grocer 
in yellow wrapped 
cans. If he hasn’t it, 
send us his name and 
address. 


FREE. 


On receipt of three 
2c. stamps for post- 
age, etc., we will send 

you two dainty Blue Delft Panels of Dutch 
Scenes, a sample of this famous cocoa and a 
booklet of original recipes. Address Dept. Y. 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
Trial Can(12to 15 Cups) sent for 10c., coin or stamps. 
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“IT’s DUTCH.” 

















Four times warmer than heavy woolen 
blankets—light as eiderdown. Beautifully 
made of pure, snow-white, sterilized wool. 
Two coverings—cheese cloth, and silkaline, 
satine or silk. Bed covering for healthful 
comfort. Write for free book and samples. 
All Sizes, $1.00 upward. Sold strictly on approval. 

Gro. Merritt & Oo., 803 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 






















*¢Tt’s just 


as light.” 








Our ‘Silver Plate that Wears” Is 


ly 4GaDIC4 f 


It is so universally and favorably known that 
articles of our make are recognized and accepted b 
the trade and public as the standard of the world. 


eae Note Our Trade-Marks Here Shown sa 


and see that each piece you 
stamp of unfailing quality—quality in design, work- 
manship, finish and wear—* Si/ver Plate that Wears.” 


Leading dealers can supply you. Write for Cata- 
logue K, which aids you in selecting. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNI/. CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Mustrations of “1847 Rogers Bros." goods will be found in previous issues of this paper. 




















Spoons, Forks, 
nives, etc, 
STAMPED 


“1847 


Tea Sets, 
Tureens, 
Candlesticks, 
etc. 


STAMPED urchase bears our 


MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


Rogers 
Bros.” 
Remember “*1847,"" 











is a Guarantee 


of 25 years 
behind every 


JAS. BOSS °c" 
Watch Case 


It’s the only gold filled case that has proved 

wearing quality by testof time. Made, 
sold and worn since 1853. Remember this 
when buying a watch, and insist on hav- 
in case with the Keystone trade- 
mark --stamped inside. 


Send for booklet. icf 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE Co. 
Philadelphia. 
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BOY'S 
THANKSGIVING 
DAS @ 


BY 
PRESCOTI 


HARRIET SPOFFORD 





ast beat the wheels, but our hearts beat faster. 
Had we come to a cow we would hardly have 
passed her, 
We felt,—till the ate flared up to meet us, 
The lamps ran out in jong lanes to greet us, 
In ore lines and in high blue luster; 
And out of the dark in a golden cluster, 
Hung on the sky in a wonderful way, 
Wreathed with great lights, the state-house dome, 
A new constellation, welcomed us home, 
Home from school for Thanksgiving day. 


The train slid into the sea-bound city, 

The east wind met us, the more’s the pity; 

The gas-jets shivered down alleys murky, 

And over the multitudinous turkey, 

In the shining streets, where folks went hurrying, 
People pushing and jostling and scurrying, 

All seeming so happy, and all so gay, 

And the city roared, and far and wide 

The sleigh-bells jangled, the newsboys cried,— 
And we were home for Thanksgiving day. 


There were Will and Walter and Rob and Larry 

And Ralph and Royal and Handsome ye £ 

There were Tim and Tommy and Jem and Jerry 

And Teddy and I, and all of us merry, 

And the long and the short, the betwixt and 
between of us, 

Out we tumbled, the whole thirteen of us, 

With only a trifle of time to stay 

For a first-class feast, and a football game, 

And our anes to give, and our heroes name, 

Out of school for Thanksgiving day. 


’Twas uncle himself who lifted the latch on us, 
And said Niagara wasn’t a patch on us, 
And Jane thanked goodness our shoes weren’t 


muddy, 
And father came out of the door of his study 
And laughed at the sight of us, while he went 
shaking . 
Every one’s hand, and mother stood quaking 
With both arms about me, and nothing to say, 
For she knew a baker’s dozen of boys 
Must be expected to make some noise 
When out of school for Thanksgiving day. 


Then there came tea and cakes in plenty, 

And the buttered toast was enough for twenty, 
And unele started a jolly chorus, 

With tickets for “Quality Street” before us, 
And rward one of the boys went silly 
When Sister Amy and Cousin Milly, 

Pretty as apple blossoms in May, 

Gave us a supper fit for a prince, 

Of chicken and salad and tarts and quince, 
Just as a relish for Thanksgiving day. 


Church at momning, and honey and biscuit, 
And then the ice for those that would risk it; 
And some of us went with Milly and mother, 
Taking dinners to those that had no other. 
And at last came turkey and chicken-pasty, 
And a blazer of venison, spiced and tasty, 
And ducks and jelly and—oh, I say, 

A mighty pudding in pale blue flame 

Made every soul of us glad we came 

Out of school for Thanksgiving day. 


Then to the football field we bustled, 

And with lusty throats for the school we hustled, 

And back for the train in time to be off in ease, 

Hoarse as the frogs are of Aristophanes. 

And the fellows thanked mother, and some of 
them kissed her, 

And twelve of the lot were in love with sister. 

And I hope in my heart that again I may, 

When the year rolls round, and the snow-squalls 


fly, 
And the turkeys take to roosting high, 
Have just such another Thanksgiving day. 
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A BIBLE IN A BARN. 


t. Paul reminded Timothy 

S that “the word of God is 

not bound.” More than 

once it has been known to 

reach and bless a pagan with- 
out missionary help. 

Some years ago an ignorant 
but docile Japanese served as 
cook in an American family 
in San Francisco. His favorite 
resort, when at leisure from his duties, was a 
nook in the barn where a number of old books, 
discarded from crowded alcoves in the house, 
had been piled. He was trying to learn English, 
and the books stimulated his curiosity and busied 
him for hours with the study of words. 

A fellow countryman visited him in his barn 
library, and soon became as inquisitive as 
himself. One book with gilt-edged leaves 
attracted this friend. He opened it, and with 
the little knowledge they had between them the 
two spelled out “Holy Bible,’ and wondered 
what it meant. They agreed to investigate, and 
procuring an Anglo-Japanese lexicon, the cook 
and his companion met as often as they could, 
and pored over the pages of the Bible together, 
often by dim lamplight far mto the night. 

One evening another fellow countryman, who 
was a student in a mission school in the city and 
a Christian, made them a call. Surprised to 
find them reading the Seriptures, he gladly trans- 
lated for them several specimen chapters and 
texts, promised them in the future he would help 
them to understand the book, and then and there 
told them the story of Christ’s life. 

After such a beginning it is easy to guess what 
followed ; but a commonplace sequel, as men see 
it, may be the first chapter of an eternal history. 

The cook and the young student interested 
others of their nation in Bible study, hired an 
upper room and organized a gospel society. 
This resulted, in May, 1885, in the formation of 
the Japanese Presbyterian Church. 











In San Francisco the Christian Japanese now 


room. ‘ 
\ When we got to the door it was open, and all 
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own a large building for Young Men’s Christian 
Association work, and support an outlying 
mission. Of the three hundred and eighteen 
who have from time to time joined themselves 
to this church several have returned to their 
native land, bearing with them their Christian 
character and testimony. One of them is the | 
cook’s friend, the man who found the Bible in | 


the barn. 
“ 
W while when he thinks of the freest life 
in the world?” asks the Indian writer, 


Mr. Charles A. Eastman, in his book, “Indian | 
Boyhood.” But while Indian boys have the 
freedom of the woods, they have a more severe | 
training than white boys, to fit them for what their | 
tribe believes to be the duties of manhood. Mr. | 
Eastman thus recalls his own experience : } 


It seems to be a popular idea that all the char- 
acteristie skill of the Indian is instinctive and | 
hereditary. This is a mistake. All the stoicism | 
and patience of the Indian are acquired traits, | 
and continued practice alone makes him master 
of the art of woodcraft. : 

Physical ry and dieting were not neglected. | 
I remember that I was not allowed to have warm | 
beef soup or any warm drink. The soup was for | 
the old men. General rules for the young were | 
never to take their food very hot, nor to drink | 
much water. s 

My uncle, who educated me up to the time when 
I was fifteen years of age,was a strict disciplin- 
arian and a good teacher. When I left the teepee 
in the morning he would say, “Hakadah, look 
closely to everything you see,” and at evening, on 
my return, he used often to catechize me for an 
hour or so: 

“On which side of the trees is the lighter-colored 
bark? On which side do they have the most 
regular branches?” 

t was his custom to let me name all the new 
birds that I had seen during the mS I would 
name them according to the color, or the shape of | 
the bill, or their song, or the = yearance and | 
locality of the nest; in fact, anything about the 
bird that impressed me as characteristic. | 

“Hakadah,” he would say to me, “you ought to 
follow the example of the shunktokecha [the wolf]. 
Even when he is surprised and runs for his life, he 
will pause to take one more look at you before he 
enters his final retreat. So you must take a second | 
look at everything you see.” 

All boys were ~~ ¥° to endure hardship 
without complaint. In savage warfare a young 
man must, of course, be an athlete, and used to 
undergoing all sorts of privations. 
able to go without food and water for two or three | 
days without displaying any weakness, or to run | 
for a day and a night without any rest. He must | 
be able to traverse a pathless, wild country with- | 
out losing his way either in the day or at night. | 
He cannot fall short in any of these things if he 
aspires to be a warrior. 


INDIAN BOYHOOD. 


hat boy would not be an Indian for a} 
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THE CASHIER’S LAST “ EXCEPTION.” 


T: bank teller sees all kinds of people, and | 
so has many stories to tell of the men and | 
women whose fortunes pass through his | 
hands. A writer in the Detroit Free Press has 
been gathering the adventures of some of those 
patient and careful men who stand behind the | 
grille, and receive and deliver the money of the | 
world. } 


One day a fat little colored woman came into a | 
dime savings-bank. She carried a huge basket of | 
clothes, and_her remark, as she handed in her | 
book, was, “I want to draw my remains.” 

Many people, chiefly women, expect the bank 
to put aside for them the identical coins which | 
they deposit, never thinking, apparently, that the | 
bank can make no gain on money that it does 
not put out at interest. A young woman came 
into a branch savings-bank with two double-eagles 
of the year 1840. 

“TI should like to have these back when I draw 
out my money,” she said. 

The clerk explained to her that all money which 
came into the bank must be turned to practical 
use at once. 

“But,” she expostulated, “those are valuable 
pisces, and they might get lost if you let them go | 

nto circulation. And besides, think of the disease 
they might accumulate and bring back to me!” 

Some time after the closing hour of a large bank 
which makes a specialty of the accounts of wealthy 
womeh, an elegantly dressed woman attempted 
vigorous] to open the door. 

‘Shall I let her in?” asked the janitor. 

“Yes, we’ll make an exception in her case,” | 
replied the teller, who was rather impressed by 
her appearance. 

“T should like to open an account,” she said, 
looking at the teller through her lorgnette. 

“For how much, madam ?”’ 

“About seventy-five,” she answered. | 

The teller made out a book for seventy-five | 
dollars. The woman handed him seventy -five | 
cents. That was the last time the cashier ever 


“made an exception.’’ 
&® ¢ 
D ography one of those pranks of the school- 

boy in which he is worsted in the best way, 
not by the severity, but by the kindness and good 
sense of the master. One night Mr. Porter and 
his chum, then sehoolboys, were asked to visit 
some friends. Mr. Porter went to the master’s 
room to get permission. The master, Mr. Hutson, 
was not in, so the boys left a note on his desk | 
saying that they would return at eleven o’clock. 
When they came baek they found the door locked, 
and sat on the door-steps, saying uncomplimentary 
things about their schoolmaster. 

After a while, says Mr. Porter, I remembered 
that some quarter of a mile away in the woods I 
had seen a long ladder, and | suggested to my 
chum that we should get it and put it up to John 
Robinson’s window in the second story. When 
we got the ladder in place 1 went up, waked 
Robinson, and raised the sash. 


MASTER AND BOY. 
r. A. Toomer Porter relates in his autobi- | 


I had noticed a white object far back in the 
dark, and thought it was Robinson’s shirt. I told 
Robinson that “Old J.” had locked us out. Now 


Mr. Hutson had a singularly musical voice, and 
from that white spot came that voice. 

“Yes, Mr. Porter,” he said, “but if you will go 
to the proper entrance, you will be admitted.’ 

I slid down the ladder. 

“What is the matter?” asked my chum. “Are 
you ’ 

“Worse than hurt. Old J. is at the top of the 
ladder, and has heard every word.” 

Mr. Hutson was the soul of humor, and could 
not resist the joke of letting us go to all that 
trouble; he had waited for us, had seen us come 
with the ladder, and followed us to Robinson’s 





He must be | ~ 


| “Woman the Obscure,” he tells this story, which 


| bills. 


| charged me for bread.’ 


| and one butter, and wag Mey f 
| without me telling you, an’ It 


| before; then he tears up both and starts fresh. 


| the other. 
| I left one was eleven an’ fi’pence to the 


that Mr. Hutson said was, ‘Young gentlemen, if 

had .known who it was that had gone out, I 
should not have locked the door.” 

We went to our room, but not to bed. Three 
days passed, and still no word of reproof. Tuesday 
morning we followed Old J. out of the class-room. 
I asked for a word with him. 

“Certainly.” 

‘We wish to go home, sir.” 

“For what?’ he asked. 

“We have apparently trespassed on your con- 
fidence, though I had written you a note, and 
neither of us wishes to stay when confidence is 

one.” 

“But why do you think my confidence in you is 
gone?” 

“Why, you said, sir, had you known who had 
gee out, you would not have locked the door, 


| intimating that you did not think we would ever 


go out without permission.” 

“Well,” he said, “I repeatit. I did not get your 
note till morning. I had gone to bed with a head- 
ache. I had got wind of a contemplated raid on 
a melon patch, and I thought the boys had taken 
advantage of = illness to go out. locked the 
doors to catch them. To show you that you have 
not lost my confidence, Mr. Harrington and you 
may go out any night and every night, and stay as 
long as you like, and you need not ask further 
permission.” 

Many years afterward 1 visited Mr. Hutson, 
and we talked over old times. He ehuckled over 


the ladder seene. 
Of that lesson thousands of boys have had the 
here are com- 


benefit. I Faang od trust a bey, 
paratively few ys who will not respond to 
confidence. Boys are sometimes surprised at the 
confidence I put in them. Evident y they have 
not been reared that way at home, which is a sad 
pity both for the boy and for the home. 








he trees before the gale 
Are whipped and torn and tossed as is a sail 
When the high trades prevail. 


Crisps the ripe milkweed pod ; 
Fades the rich splendor of the goldenrod ; | 
Grows sear the meadow sod. | 


Die the clear aster-fires ; | 
Hushed are the choruses of woodland choirs; | 
Stilled are the cricket-lyres. 


The erewhile lyric rills : 
Are hoarse amid the hollows of the hills; 
The wan sky glooms and chills. 


And, as the shadows close, " 
Broods o’er the — reft of their repose, 
The imminence of snows! | 


& 
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DID NOT UNDERSTAND WOMEN. 


r. Barry Pain has written a book called “De | 
M Omnibus: by the Conductor,’ in which 
the London bus man gives his views of 

society as he observes it both in his life off duty 
and from the platform where he is at once master 
and servant of the public. In a chapter on 


is here translated from the original “cockney” 
into something at least approaching English. 


A fancy takin’ me, says the conductor, I drops 
into a place as were a cut above what I patronizes 
as a usual thing. I orders my steak, cut thick, 
underdone, and then I takes a look round. There 
were two females as had jest done. They were 
setting doing nothink. There was a waiter opposite 
to them, and he weren’t doing nothink, neither. 
Presently a gent calls him, and off he goes. 

The moment he starts to wait on some one else, 
they both hollers out, “Waiter!” as if they hadn’t 
a second to spare. One of them says, “Give me 
the bill.” 

“Two butters and one bread,” he says. 

“Nothink of the sort,” says the female. ‘It’s 
two breads and one butter.”’ 

He alters it, and hands her the bill. | 

“Oh, you silly man,” she says, “I wants two | 
My friend here pays for her own.”’ 

So he makes out two bills instead. 

“Look ’ere,” says one of the females, “‘you’ve 
charged me for a joint, and I never had no Joint.” 

“Yes,” says the other, “and you’ve charged me 
for an entrée, an’ I never had no entrée.” 

“Tt’s all the same,” says the waiter. “One had 
a joint an’ the other had an entrée, and both is the 
oe, price, and I don’t remember which had 
who.” 

Pd well,” says one; “then we must exchange 
gg 

“Look ’ere,” says one, “‘you’ve charged me for 
a butter which never had, an’ you haven’t 





“Mine is wrong, too,” says the other, ‘“‘because 
he’s charged me for a bread I never had, an’ no | 
butter, which is right.” | 

“You tell me one bread, two butters,” says the 
waiter. 

“Yes,” she says, “but I meant to say two breads 
you ought to know 
1ever had neither.” 
He alters them and gets them worse than 


After about three tries he got both bills made out 
to suit ’em, and then one of the ladies pulls out 
her purse and says that after all she’ll pay for 
both, because she owes the other two shillin’s, 
and the other’s bill being two an’ nine, if the other 
pays her sixpence, that'll be right, because six 
and three is nine. 


A 





Then the two started discussing which owed 
I didn’t stop to see the finish. When 
good, and 
the other was saying, “If I takes back the shilling 
an’ the penny stamp I gives you, and hands you 


| the difference atween what you’ve paid and what 


I paid yesterday, then you’ll owe me twopence.” 
As I say, I don’t understand females. 


* & 


A PIONEER ‘ ENGINEMAN.”’ 


ow that the movements of every train are 
N regulated by telegraph, one sometimes 
wonders how railroads were managed 
when the telegraph was unknown. A technical 
magazine answers the question by reprinting the 
rules that were in force fifty years ago on the 
Georgia Central Railroad. Time was not so 
precious then as now. The “engineman” was 
permitted, even ordered, to be leisurely and care- 
ful, as is indicated by these specimen rules: 


“Should cag siest, be killed which would be likely 


to endanger the safety of the next train passing, 
the engineman will stop his train until the trac 
is cleared. 

“In connecting and starting, the engineman will 
be exceedingly careful in the management of his 
throttle, so the cars may not be injured or the 
passengers annoyed by the violence of the start. 





“When a train is approaching a stopping-place, 








it is the duty of the engineman to see that the fire 
is so regulated that it will be unnecessary to blow 
off steam while the engine remains stationary. 


“All engines running at ni 
dampers open so as to show a ight. 

That was before the day of double tracks, of 
course, and sometimes trains would get mixed 
up, two contesting the right of “y hen the 
conductors were expected to settle the difficulty : 

“As a general rule, when trains meet between 
stations, the train nearest the turnout will run 
back. Any dispute as to which train is to retire 
is to be determined at onee by the conductors, 
without any interference on the part of the engine- 
men.” 

For the violation of rm | of these rules the 
employés were reprimanded and sometimes fined. 


ht must keep the 
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MEDICINE IN THE ANDES. 


n interesting character frequently met with 
A in the Andes is the callaguayas, or Indian 
doctor. He is everywhere, and is trader, 
tinker, pedler, fortune-teller, conjurer and magi- 
cian. His knowledge of botany is as mysterious 
as it is comprehensive, and the most astonishing 
stories are told of his cures. Mr. Meier, the 
United States consul at Mollendo, tells a story 
which Mr. W. E. Curtis repeats in his book, 
“Between the Andes and the Ocean.” 


A man in Lima was lying at the point of death 
with a disease which baffled ysicians who 
brought diplomas from the medical schools of 
Paris and Vienna. One evening two of the physi- 
cians stood talking of the case at the sick man’s 
door, without noticing a humble, barefooted 
Indian who leaned against the wall. As they 
departed the Indian entered the patio and asked 
to see the sick man. The family referred him to 
the attending doctor, who, amazed at his audacity, 
exclaimed : 

“What do you know about a disease that puzzles 
the best physicians in Lima?” . 

“TI have herbs that will cure everything,” said 
the callaguayas. 

The doctor smiled in scorn and turned away. 
The Indian opened his Sey took from a paper 
a single leaf and handed it to the physician, asking 
him to smell it. He did so, and instantly his nose 
began to bleed, and he was unable to stop it. 

he Indian stood stolidly by for a time, then 
handed him another leaf, saying, ‘‘Smell that and 
the ——— will stop.” h 

The result was what he promised, and the 

physician was interested. In the end the calla- 
uayas saw the sick man. He selected herbs 
rom his stock, brewed a tea, and oes it to the 
patient; and the sick man recovered. 
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MR. BOCKUS’S ‘“ WIDDERHOOD.” 


** and over yonder,’ said Mr. Foster, pointing 
A with his whip to a cottage across the 

valley, “is where Si Bockus, that fetches 
blueberries,every morning to the farm, lives and 
does for himself.” 


“Is Mr. Bockus a bachelor?” inquired one of 
Mr. Foster’s wagon-load of ladies. 

“Wuss,” Mr. Foster returned. ‘“Si’s a widder- 
man, an’ his shiftings is extry hard, for Mis’ 
Bockus left him five young ones, all under eight, 
and when ’tain’t ch oo *tis measles or 
whooping-cough or mumps. Two’ve had all of ’em, 
beginning with the chicken-pock; one has had 
all but measles; one has had measies and nothing 
else, and the baby’s got ’em all co: im. 

“A young woman up here last summer asked 
him how he expected to eddicate ’em and all that; 
had he ever thought about that? It made Si kind 
°’ = fust, but he stiddied up and answered her 
—tfine. 

“*T ain’t got to that,’ says he; ‘but I ’low that if 
T can get ’em through the list o’ diseases due in 
os I can do the rest as it comes along.’ 

“I do’ know’s you could expec’ to find full 
motherhood in a male payrent,’’ Mr. Foster said, 
“but when I sees Si’s clo’s-line hung with little 

aller flannels an’ things, I can’t help thinking 

at he does full as well as could be expected.” 


® 
ANTS AND CATERPILLAR. 


singular and in a sense exciting combat was 
witnessed by one of the correspondents 
of the Pierre Free Press, who observed a 
caterpillar one morning crawling along at a rapid 
rate. Pursuing him was a host of small black 
ants. 


The ants, being quicker than the caterpillar in 
their movements, would catch up with him, and 
one would mount his back and bite him. Pausing, 
the caterpillar would turn his head and bite and 
kill his tormentor. 

After aay me eae | 


a dozen or more of his perse- 
cutors, the caterp 


ar showed ~~ of pone. 
The ants then made a combined attack. The 
caterpillar, however, Was a good general. Betak- 
ing himself to a spear of grass, he backed up the 
stalk, followed by the ants, which, however, could 
approach only in single file. As one came near, 
the caterpillar seized it in his jaws and threw it to 
the ground. 

The ants, seeing that the caterpillar had too 
strong a position for them to overcome, also 
resorted to weetegs. They began sawing through 
the grass stalk. In a few minutes the stalk fell, 
and hundreds of ants pounced upon the fallen 
caterpillar. He was killed at once, and the vic- 
tors marched away in triumph. 


® @ 
A CHILL FRANCHISE. 


hat constitutes a legal residence and 
entitles one to vote has been often a 


matter of dispute. In his “ Recollec- 


| tions” John M. Palmer tells an amusing story of 


the peculiar credentials accepted by a certain 
town in the West. 


The town was in Illinois. One of the qualifi- 
eations required of a voter was residence in the 
state for six months previous to the election. On 
one occasion a man named Hoskins appeared for 
registration; but when asked how long he had 
lived in the state, confessed that the time was 
somewhat less than six months. 

The registration officer, after telling him he had 
not been in the state long enough, hesitated a 
moment, then asked if he had “had the chills.” 

“Yes, I had one yesterday,” said Hoskins, *‘and 
I feel one coming on now.” 

“Put him down,” said the clerk to his assistant. 
“The chills are as good as a six months’ resi- 
dence!” 

Mr. Hoskins’s name was thereupon placed on 
the list. 


® © 


“WHAT do you euppose started 
that fish were good for brain food 

“Well, the fact that fish are themselves edu- 
eated, I suppose. They goin schools, you know.” 


the impression 
” 
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TEN LITTLE PUMPKINS. 
By Ninette M. Lowater. 
= little pumpkins sitting on a vine ; 
Through the fence a cow’s head came, 
then there were nine. 

















Nine little pumpkins growing near the gate; 
Over one a wagon rolled, then there were 
eight. 


Eight little pumpkins growing round and even ; 
Baby thought he’d found a ball, then there 
were seven. 


Seven little pumpkins with the tall weeds mux ; 
Along came the gardener’s hoe, then there 
were six. 


Six little pumpkins left to grow and thrive; 
On one the pony stepped, then there were 
five. 


Five little pumpkins where ten grew before; 
One withered in the sun, then there were four. 


Four little pumpkins, green as green can be; 
Johnny made a lantern, then there were three. 


Three big green pumpkins ; then said little Sue, 
** Make me a lantern, please,’’ then there 
were two. 


Two yellow pumpkins ripened in the sun; 
Aunt Mary took one home, then there was 
but one. 


One ripe pumpkin, largest of the many, 
Robbie found for grandma, then there wasn’t 
any. 
2 £2 fo 


HIS CAUSE FOR THANKS. 


By Susie M. Best. 


= we cause have you, my little boy, 
For grateful thanks this season ?’’ 
Thus Johnny’s mother questioned him 
And listened for his reason. 


Young Johnny’s speech was short; his tones 
Emphatic were and jerky. 
‘I’m very glad indeed,’’ he said, 
‘* That I am not a turkey.’’ 


o@2o 
FRED’S SENTINEL. 


By Julia D. Cowles. 


FR had been reading for a long time, it seemed to 
Elsie, and she did wish that he would stop and 
play with her instead. She could not understand 
what he found so interesting in those big books 
without pictures. 

Suddenly he looked up and asked, “Papa, what is 
a sentinel ?”’ 

“Well, Fred,”’ said papa, “I usually find that the 
best starting-point for such a question is the diction- 
ary, and here is what it says: ‘ Sentinel. 
guards; specifically, a soldier set to guard an army, camp, or 
other place from surprise, to observe the approach of danger 
and give notice of it.’ ” 

“Oh, yes, I know!” said Fred. 


spoke. 


“Well,” said papa, “a soldier may be and often is a sentinel, | 
but there are sentinels who are not soldiers, and, come to think 


of it, 1 believe there is one out in the yard now.” 


“Oh, where?” asked Fred and Elsie in the same breath, and 


looking out of the window eagerly. 

“Put on your hats and come with me,” said papa. 
wait; first you must be sure of your definition. 
sentinel be doing ?” 


“But 
What would a 
Papa smiled down into their eager faces. 
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One who watches or | 


“A sentinel is a soldier with | 
a blue uniform and a bayonet,” and his eyes sparkled as he 
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ONE RIPE PUMPKIN, LARGEST OF THE MANY. 


“Watching,” said Fred, who was quick to catch a meaning. 
“Very good,” said papa. “And now we will go and look 
| for one.’”’ 

| Fred looked doubtful; he was a little afraid his papa was 
joking, and Elsie, with her mind full of soldiers, held very close 
to papa’s hand. 

They went out through the garden and close to the barn-yard 
fence. “Now,” said papa, very quietly, “see who can find the 
sentinel first.” 

Fred and Elsie looked about. There was nothing alive in 
sight but the geese, and they were fast asleep. Then they 
| noticed that one great white goose was not asleep, but was 
standing awkwardly upon one leg, looking here and there. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Fred, “I know —” But before he had 


finished the sentence there was a loud “Quack! quack !’’ from 





the big white goose, and instantly the whole flock 
was wide awake and noisily flapping their wings. 

Then how papa and Elsie and Fred laughed! “He 
was a sentinel, sure enough,” said Fred, “for he not 
only watched, but he gave the alarm. 
always have a sentinel on guard when they sleep?” 

“Yes,” said papa, “they never sleep without one 
of their number on guard.” 

“Well,” said Fred, with another laugh, “they’re 
not such geese as we take them for, after all, are 


9” 


they ? 


Do geese 
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A CHANGE OF OPINION. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


“ ” 


y name is so old-fashioned! 
We heard our Nancy say. 

** Nobody’d ever ’magine 
That I could laugh and play, 
It sounds so prim and quiet.”’ 
Then mother brought a book 
With names and stories in it, 
And told her where to look. 
She read about ‘** Obedience,’’ 
And ‘* Thankful,’’ and ‘‘ Discreet,”’ 
Her great-great-great-great-grandmas, 
All merry maids and sweet. 
She read of ‘‘ True Repentance,’’ 
Of *‘ Weep Not,’’ and ‘‘ Resign,’ 
Of ‘‘ Plenty,’’ ‘‘ Meek,’’ and ‘‘ Modest,”’ 
** No Merit,’’ and. ‘** Decline,”’ 
Of ‘‘ Charity,’”’ and ‘* Willing,”’ 
And then she raised her head. 
** Why, Nancy’s quite a gay name! 
Our little maiden said. 


’ 


” 
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A DISAPPOINTED LION. 


By M. L. B. Branch. 


go 


_— mother had a new carpet put down in her 

room, and Robbie was very busy and very happy 
looking at it. It was better than a picture-book, for 
it was spread out all over the floor, and there was no 
turning of leaves. 

There were pink roses on it, and blue roses, It is 
quite possible to have blue roses on a carpet, you 
know. Once in so often there was a pink rose very 
close to the side of a blue one, with just a little brown 
lane between. It was Robbie who called it a lane. 

“There’s a pink garden and a blue garden,” he 
said, as he lay on the floor looking down, “and fences 
round ’em. And in the fences little gates opening on 
the lane, so children can run across to play. But 
they better look out, for there’s a big lion in the 
woods, and forty bears, and if the gate isn’t shut 
tight, somefing will happen ! 

“There! there! all the little boys and girls that 
live in the pink garden are running into the blue 
garden to play, and there’s a swing in the blue garden 
and a little safe house with nuts and pies in it. 

“The gates are open. They are running through. 


Hurry! hurry! I hear the lion roaring! Hurry, 
little girl, he’s coming! There, she got in, and 
they’ve shut the gate. 

“No, there’s one little boy left out! ©O dear! the 


lion has caught the little boy, he’s caught him by his 
kilt skirt, and he’s carrying him off, off! ‘The little boy is 
screaming, but nobody hears him! 

“Oh, good! his kilt skirt has undone, and dropped him out. 
The lion don’t know, and he’s trotting off with the skirt. Run, 
little boy, you’ll get there! Quick! quick! There, now you’re 
safe! 

“Mamma! Mamma! The little boy’s safe, but the lion’s 
carried off his kilt skirt! Come and see!” 

Mamma, who, while she sewed in the next room, had been 
listening with interest, now stepped to the door, expecting to 


| find the whole of the Noah’s ark, the village, the horse on 


wheels and the tin cars all involved in this exciting play; but 


| there sat Robbie alone in the middle of the floor, his little face 


shining with excitement, with nothing in the world at his 
disposal but the blue rose and the pink rose in the carpet. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


What is the difference between a juror and 
an old shoe? 

What flower is apt to be seen near temples? | 

Upon what animal do all other animals 
depend for their existence ? | 

What animal helps to keep other animals | 
warm? 

What animals are the equivalent of acts? 

What animal always appears slender when 
it goes backward? 

What letter is twice you size? 

What language should all scholars strive to 
acquire? - 

What nation is most given to the use of fish? 

What is the attitude of bliss? 

What European peninsula 
shunned i 

laced before it? 
When is w ver 


| In 


To 


ought to be | 


mischievous? | 





Why is t much thought of by persons who | If he -------- with your request, They cover my whole, though great 
wish they could increase their height? Ana -----<<< the work, you can do the rest. y y a — 

Why is your signature like a dead pig? VI Thir sin rahe , 

What do we destroy if we name it? | ; . Third, good first, what matters it then, 

When do two and two make more than four? | ~~ ~~~~>~ , like many a traveller before, Whether your second be white 

Where does July come before June? * |------- a lesson from his experience sore, From my experience I can whole 

Why is there no such thing as a whole day? | And his ------- beast lost its burden no That of both kinds there’ll be no lack. 

When is a eat like a lot of hay? | more, Vv 


Why is a hotel elevator like an obstruction | 
on the railway? 

: When does a horse weigh the most? 
Rng letter will widen a thoroughfare? 
‘Sa, 








That these 
That ever were known? 


, my friend, if you hunting go, 
And an owl 
You are free to 


| The wily 


its extreme end were to be | For ways 












ANAGRAMS. | CHARADES. 


I. | I. 
thou what he saith, My brother and I were camped in 
----- , mine own, ‘ 
------ are the best Was so very total, I went where he 
said. 


Il. , ; 
““My one’s at your service, you sha 
Y ” 


----- at you, down below, 
him, don’t you know. 


IL. 


; III. nee Whenever my first is my second and third, 
aap. aa ~ the stairs, Right careless and free is he ; 
-- our meddling in his affairs. Placing my whole on his favorite steed, 
IV. He follows the hounds with glee. 
. yet I would not ------- ‘ Ii. 


-e---<- might be thought rude. My first may number my secon 
S , , 
And yet of sufficient weight 


Vil. 

of thy mind’s mint 

- thou poems of such rare tint, 
lauds without stint? =| 


Geometry has rightly reckoned 


Is healthful, sound and good t« 





| ‘Twas not my desire to go then, but he 


“Come, two, now be kind and obliging,” 


I couldn’t help yielding, so finally went. 


Which of small account are rec 


My first Is greater than my second. 
My whole, when used with bread or meat, 
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Many think I’m good for eating, \ 
my three ; Many think I’m made for beating ‘ 
» led. Crosswords. 
he e a 
The traveller said, “Though ocean-tossed, 

’n’t spend *Twas never cold enough for frost. 
| “And when I felt quite turned about 

Good humor always helped me out 


“A joke repeated once or twice 
Amounts to more than good advice. 


“Though not a medicine, it serves 
To ease the mind and tone the nerves 


“They say Samoa’s island folk 


d, Learned long ago to make a joke 


koned ; 
“They laughed so much, they often boast 
They’re growing fat on buttered toast. 


“And really this is my surmise, 

or black? A man grows thin each time he sighs 

“And so I smile when troubles call, 
And turn a pleasant face to all 





“Though timid, I'll be brave to-day 
There’s no mistake, such efforts pay.” 


y) 


| And here the traveller, faint with fears, ie iS 
» eat. To my surprise, ran off in tears i; # i } 
if} 
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PLANTS THAT DEFEND AND ATTACK. 


A one who has seen a thorn on a stalk knows 

that plants are armed against their enemies, | 
which they have in common with all other living 
things. But plants are not content with defend- 
ing themselves with spikes and thorns; they have 
other weapons of defense. Moreover, says Mr. 
John J. Ward in Harper’s Magazine, many plants | 
have weapons of attack. 


Some plants, like the poison-oak or -ivy, have 
poisonous acids, which are a warning to animals 
to keep their distance. Others, like some species 
of cactus, have disagreeable smells, that punish 
the intruder for bruis ng them. 

Not only do growing things shield their lives | 
with suits of mail, but they form alliances and 
priest each other. The gorse, or furze, which | 
s well armed, selects the most exposed situation 
it can find, open heaths and stony wastes, where 
it fearlessly 10lds up its yellow blossoms for the 
bees to fertilize. Straightway less protected 
plants seek its shelter, and so a mutually pro-| 
tective plant army arises. = 

Self-defense is abundantly exhibited in vegeta- 
ble life. Sometimes, although less often, plants 
actually attack animals. A yore pretty, simple 
exam fe of attack is found in the — sundew. 
This Inscetivorous plant grows in Ss and on 
wet ground. The leaves are covered with glandu- 
lar hairs, which secrete a — fluid to entrap 
various small, flying insects, which, on alighting, 

et entangled in the gummy slime. The hairs 
then bend over and pour out still further quantities 
of this digestive liquid, which dissolves out all the 
nitrogenous matter from the insect to serve as 
food for the plant. Nitrogenous matter is hard 
to get in boggy places, and so the plant is equip 
with this mechanical means of ane it. 

The pitcher-plant attracts animal life by a sweet 
liquid. The insect crawls down the pitcher, but 
cannot return, for the passage is barred by 
recurved hooks. As wonderful as any is the 
American ‘‘Venus’s fly-trap.” The leaves are 
hinged at the center and close rapidly soca 
to entrap an insect. They remain closed while 
the insect struggles, but when it becomes ex- 
hausted they open to catch other unwary prey. 

Occasionally plants make allies of their enemies. 
A tropical acacia, known as the “ bull’s-horn 
thorn,” accommodates and provides for an army 
of ants, to check the depredations of ferocious, 
leaf-cutting ants. The branches bear hollow 
thorns, where the ant garrison lives and rears its 
ra . The plant supplies not only lodgings, but 
yoard as well, in the form of a special honey, 
which makes the garrison a good breakfast, and, 
more wonderful still, solid food in the form of | 
little, yellow, fruitlike bodies, which are developed 
on the leaflets and do for dinner. When an enemy 
upproaches the hired mercenaries drive it away. 
Thus the plant hires and supports an army. 
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SPELLING REFORM. 


he man’walked up to the hotel register and 

signed his name, with a flourish, “E. K. 
Phtholognyrrh.” ‘Look here, Turner,” said the 
clerk, who knew him very well. “Is somebody 
on your track? Where did you get that outlandish 
name?” Chat relates the conversation. 


rat. boy, you’re slow,” replied Turner, airily. 
“That's my same old name, written in plain Eng- 
lish and “or as it is written—just Turner. 
Look at it. Of course I do it just to make people 

uess. Lae wonder about my nationality and 

é pronunciation of my name. I can hear them 
talk about it. “said before, it’s English 
| al 

“Will you kindly explain?” asked the clerk. 

“*Phth,’ there is the sound of ‘t’ in ‘phthisis,’”’ 
began Turner; “ ‘olo,’ there is the sound of ‘ur’ in 
‘colonel ; ‘gn,’ there is the ‘n’ in ‘gnat’; ‘yrrh’ is 
the sound of ‘er’ in ‘myrrh.’ Now if that does not 
spell Turner what does it spell ?’’ 

“Well,” said the clerk, “it is lucky for me that 
the majority of men don’t register their names 
phonetically.” 


But as 
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SO INCONSIDERATE. 


young woman who wore at a concert a hat 

which was both high and wide was requested 
to remove it. She did so, but ‘with poor grace, 
and the old lady behind her who had proffered 
the request could not avoid hearing her vexed 
comment to her companion. But being blessed 
with a sense of humor, the old lady smiled in spite 
of herself. 

“T think she was very inconsiderate,” said the 
young woman, emphatically.. “Of course you 
eel obliged to do it when any one asks, but 
should think she would have realized that if I 
held the hat in my lap on ~~ of my coat the 
flowers would come rig t up into my eyes and 
prevent me from really seeing anything on the 
platform. But that’s just like people, isn’t it?” 


* © 


BROWN AND GREEN. 


ye is an old negro janitor in one of the New 

England colleges, and through long service 
has become part of the institution. Indeed, says 
a writer in Lippincott’s Magazine, Bob secretly 
believes that he outranks the president of the 
college in importance. 

He is shrewd and quick-witted, a ready match 
for the students who joke with him. One day he 


had burned off some of the dead grass in the 
college campus, when a freshman came along and 


said : 
“Well, Bob, that grass is just the color of your 


“but dat don’t 


“Yes, sah,” said Bob, enavery 
"ll be jes’ de color 


matter. In about three weeks i 
0’ yo’ face.” 
* & 


NEEDED A REST. 


“Re is not quitting the busy career,” says the 

poet. The truth of the saying was impressed 
on an Arkansas family by Lula, their colored cook. 
She was fat, lazy and “notional,” says Harper’s 
Magazine, but her cooking was perfect, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawton ignored her whims and reduced 
her work to minimum. 


Good cooks were so hard to get that the question 


of adding a feather’s weight to Lula’s duties was 
discussed in a subdued whisper. 
resigned her position. 

“Why, Lula,” asked Mrs. Lawton, “what is the 
matter? Is the work too hard for you?” 

“Well, ma’am,” replied Lula, “I’m all tired out. 
I’m going home and take in washing, and rest up.” 


One day Lula 
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College 
Education 


At Home. 


Our Intercollegiate de- 
ne offers instruction 

mail in the Ancient and 

odern Languages, Lit- 
erature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents for entrance to any ‘ 
college and for most pursuits 
and purposes in life, 


Students under direct per- 














sonal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges, 
Full Commercial and Normal departments. 
Tuition nominal. Text-Books Free to our 
students. Catalogue and particulars free, 
Write Dept. A to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


SHORT while ago a woolen 
manufacturer offered to 
make his finest woolens 

at considerable reduction if we 
would give him a large order to 
keep his mills running durin; 
the dull season, We contract 
for the newest fabrics for Winter 
and early Spring, and shall make 
these goods into Suits, Skirts, 
and Cloaks to order only, at 
one-third less than regular 
prices. Nearly all of our styles 
and materials share in this sale. 
Note these reductions: 
Suits, in the newest models: 
former price $10, reduced to 


67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 














Latest designs in Skirts, 
former price $5, reduced 
to $3.34. Skirts 
reduced to $4. $7. 
Skirts reduced to $5. 
Handsome Costumes 
of Black Velvet Cords 
and Corduroy, former price $17, reduced to $11.34. 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 

Jackets, former — $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats, reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day, Travelling and Walking Skirts, former 

Seesth wedanalits . $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Travelling 


ans, Etc. 


Suits, 
e Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price- 


Th 
List will be sent free at yourrequest. Your order 
will be filled to your liking —if you think not. 
send back the garment promptly, and we will 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 











(BARNEY. 
&BERRY 


‘* Thanksgiving ’’ means some- 
thing. So does ‘‘Barney & 
Berry’’ when applied to skates. 
Send now—on postal—for our 


FREE CATALOGUE 


It describes all styles. 


Our well-known Skates are 
sold everywhere. If your dealer 
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Z } hasn’t the style you want we’ll designs cod commmeas yo 
emg «sell direct. furnished. 
BARNEY & BERRY, | |®4STIAN BROTHERS 
= = 79 Broad St., Springfield, M ri 
SS ct, Mast J ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








showing hundreds of designs free. 
All 


We Make a Specialty o1 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No miudlemaun’s protit—the 


goods come straight from factury to wearer. 


Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 


enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 


A Sample 10cts. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 4s . 


work 








Thy Mate, Thy Mofter, and Thy Fen, muft be Self chofen, 





CHRISTMAS G/ Certificate 


In Jour Colors and Gold. 








sSunique and beautiful 


as the hand work of a Monk 


g of the Middle Ages. It is intended for CHRISTMAS 
j presentation in placéof the Pe itself, so that the 
recipient may afterwards choose his own Pen-to 
hand. It will be sent to all who contemplate mak- 
ing a present of a Waterman Ideal hountain Pen. 








The Waterman Ideal is ¢ Fountain 
an ideal it ifut a 


Pen Si atiffaction. If it jut 


aterman. 





L.E.Waterma 


173 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


138 Montgomery St, SAN FRANCISCO, 


n Company. 
12 Golden Lane, LONDON 
CHICAGO on@ BOSTON. 













PORTA 


Balletto, Tenpins, 
21 G 


Recently improved. P 


sr bed that will remain 
under all conditions: green broadcloth cover, 


pockets with pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues ; 
Write for booklet and colored plates, free; also for name of your local dealer. 
We make the best FoLpING PARLOR TENNIS TABLE. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., P. 


Also Manufacturers Burrowes Rustless 


“BALLETTO” 
GAME TABLE, 
$15 to $45, 
FOR HOME PLAYING. 


Sizes, 5,6,64¢ and 7 feet. 
Weight, 30 to 70 Ibs. 


ames. 
USE IN ANY ROOM. 


library table, or on our folding stand 
set away in closet or behind door. 
mahogany frame, with bed of patent 
laminated wood, steel-braced; the only 
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Golf, etc. 





lace on dining or 







Rich 











erfectly level 
est rubber and steel cushions, regular 
40 implements, gratis. Sent on triad. 







Send for Illustrated Price List. 


ortland, Me., and New York 
Insect Screens, Made to Order. 























This Beautiful Calendar 


Size 10x20 inches, in 12 colors and 
embossed, for 6 cents in stamps. 


Our Company is fifty years old in 1903. 
We have issued an Anniversary Calendar 
—the handsomest that American art could 

roduce. Its design (reproducing three 

autiful paintings on burnt wood) is new 
and most artistic. It is fully equal to the 
calendars bookstores sell for so cts. Sent 
for 6 cts. Address BOSTON RUBBER 
SHOE COMPANY, Calendar Department, 
15 Murray Street, New York. 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 


is the largest rubber footwear manufacturing com- 
pany in the world. It makes 15,000,000 pairs 
of rubber boots and shoes a year; every kind, 
style, shape and size; sold in every city, town 
and village in the U. S. If you want absolutely 
reliable rubbers, look for the name Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co. It is stamped on every pair. 

















. Help 
Yourself 


There is a depth 
of meaning in these 


ing has ever been 
made without self 


mA 
All who are in 


2 
4 
5 


pose 
scope of their intel- 
ligence can do it, 
but they must 
t AS help themselves, 


If you believe that a strong, sound body and 
an active mind are desirable possessions to 
attain success in life, you can secure them by 
building yourself out of the right material— 
Natura! Food. 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is Natural Food—food whose each integral pa 
has a counterpart in your body and which 
builds it appesetetonyiy and as a harmonious 
whole. The beauty of form and adaptability of 
this perfect food lends it a grace to the eye. It 
can be prepared in over 250 different ways. The 
natural whole wheat flavor of HRE 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. 
Wholly nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it 
appeals to Reason. 
Help Yourself 
Bold by all grocers. Send for “* The Vital Question "’ 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD 00., Niagara Falls, N, Y. 
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Sterling Silver Novelties. 


2099, Ladies’ Silk and Silver Fob, $2.50. 
2062, Silver Folding Golf Pencil, ®2.25. 2103, 
Silver Tape Measure, 82.00. 2091, Silver 
Check Perforator, $2.50. 2089, Silver Indian 
Head Fob, ®2.75. 084, Silver Lorgnette, 
$8.50. 2112, Nickel Pocket Compass, #2.00. 

Illustrations half size. Articles sent prepaid 
on receipt of price at our risk. If not satisfac- 
tory will refund promptly. 

Write for large FREE catalogue of Silverware, 
* Jewelry, seasonable novelties and Diamonds. 
Wm. Kendricks Sons, 330 Fourth Ave., 




















One Year’s Music Free 


We will ship a Cornish Piano or a Cor- 
nish Organ anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is not entirely as 
represented after 
twelve months’ 
use, we will take it 
back and pay car- 
riage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 


Our large souve- 
nir catalogue ex- ; 5, 
plains our unique ow 
method fully—it will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 
we present four embossed: pianos in min- 
iature—the most costly advertisement ever 
offered to the public. Write to-day. 


praxos $155 xv cr onoaxs $25 anv ve 


CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 
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MARIA MITCHELL’S ADVICE. 


“- the Mitchell family the children were not 

ashamed to say, ‘I can’t afford it,’ and were 
taught that nothing was cheap that they could 
not pay for—a lesson that has been valuable to 
them all their lives,” writes Mrs. Kendall, in her 
life of her sister, Maria Mitchell, the astronomer. 


Miss Mitchell, who, as a young woman, was 
librarian at the Atheneum Library at Nantucket, 
received but a small salary for her services; yet 
small as it was she laid by a little every year. 
She dressed simply and spent as little as pos- 
sible on herself, and this was also true of her 
later years. She took a little journey every year, 
and could always have little presents ready for 
the birthdays and Christmas, and for the neces- 
sary books which could not be found in the 
Atheneum Library, and which she felt that she 
ought to own herself. All this on a salary which 
an ordinary schoolgirl in these days would think 
too meager to supply her with dress alone. 

Years after, when she was an instructor at 
Vassar, she wrote in her journal: 

“When I came to Vassar I regretted that Mr. 
Vassar did not give full scholarships. 7 degrees 
I learned to think his plan of giving hali-scholar- 
ships better, and to-day I am ready to say, ‘Give 
no scholarships at all.’ 

“I find a helping hand lifts the girl as crutches 
go; she learns to like the help which is not self- 


elp. 

Better give a young girl who is poor a common- 
school education, a little lift, and tell her to work 
out her own career. If she have a distaste for 
the homely routine of life, leave her the oppor- 


tunity to try any other career; but let her under- 
stand that she stands or falls by herself.” 
® © 
TOM NOLAN. 


ounselor Tom Nolan of the New York bar 

figures in many good stories, which have 

been collected in a volume, and from which the 
New York Sun reproduces a few: 


Once when he had failed to win a case for a poor 
woman, he became oratorical and lamented the 
lack of justice in the world. “Me poor client,” he 
said, “is little likely to get justice done her until 
jud, ant day.” 

“Well, Mr. Nolan,” said the court, “if I have 
opportunity, I'll plead for the poor woman myself 
on that day.” 

“Your honor,” replied Nolan, “may have troubles 
of your own on that day.” 

Mr. Nolan was once retained by the defendant 
in a suit at law brought to recover payment of a 
gas + in which a witness for the plaintiff was 
asked: 

“On what evidence do you conclude that sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and forty feet of gas had 
been burned during the month by the defendant?” 

“On the evidence of the gas-meter,” was the 
answer. 

At this the barrister impulsively exclaimed, “I 
wouldn’t believe a gas-meter under oath!” 
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THE THIEF OF TIME. 


he Emperor of Germany is a strict disciplin- 
arian, and his power makes the penalty for 
being lax in his service severe and without appeal. 





For some time, says an English paper, he noticed | 


that his barber came always a few minutes late. 


Finally the emperor gave the delinquent a fine | 


gold chronometer, and urged him to use it. 


ages Le h, the barber continued to be 
late, and after waiting in vain for signs of improve- 
ment, the emperor said to him at last: 

“Have you still the chronometer I gave you?” 

“Yes, your’ majesty, here it is,’ replied the 
barber, taking it from his pocket. 

“Give it to me,” said the emperor. “It is 
evidently of no use to you, and you may have this 
one instead.” 

So saying, he placed the handsome gold chro- 
nometer on his dressing-table, and handed the 
amazed barber a nickel-plated watch worth about 
five shillings. 


e © 
BY THE SHORT CUT. 


Gr of the great newspapers is printed in an | 


office that has three full stories below the 
ground level, the enormous presses resting on 
foundations even below this depth. 


An “old subscriber” came to look at the 
establishment one day, and the business manager 
showed him round. They had inspected the 
editorial and re Be rooms and the business 
offices, and last of all they went to look at the 
engines and presses. 

he.stairway leading down to the basement had 
several landings, and to the visitor it seemed that 


the journey would never end. 
“Well,” he gasped, as they stood at last on the 
very bottom floor, “I see you have arranged to 


get your news from China by the shortest route!” 
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OPEN TO PERSUASION. 


ey your husband a strong-willed man?” asked 
Mrs. Sampson of her neighbor, Mrs. Towne. 
After a moment’s reflection Mrs. Towne replied. 


“I don’t know,” she said, dubiously. “I always 
thought he was, but the other day he went into a 
department store to get a new rug for the sitting- 
room, because he said he wouldn’t go another day 
with our old shabby one. 

“He happened to get off on the —— floor, and 
he came home with four new-fanglec flat-irons 
and a porcelain kettle, and no sign of a rug. So 
you see I don’t quite know what to say about him 
since then. 

“All he told me was that you never knew just 
what you needed till you saw it right before you.” 


* © 


JUSTICE GRAY’S LITTLE JOKE. 


he only time the late Justice Gray of the United 
States Supreme Court is known to have made 
a joke in open court is said to have been during a 
case in which Mr. Judson Harmon, then Attorney- 
General, was arguing before him. 
Mr. Harmon had occasion to display a very 
omal ™Op, which he referred to as a “‘bird’s-eye 
The justice could barely see the map from the 
bench, and after peering at it for a moment, he 
said, “Mr. Attorney-General, I regret to tell you 
that [ am not a bird.” 
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Mode! Classique. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Christmas Announcement. 


By communicating with us immedi- 
ately you can possess our beautiful cata- 
logue of pianos, unexcelled from an 
artistic standpoint, and which will wear 
a lifetime. Also full information as to 
how one of these gems of art can be 
placed in your home before Christmas, 
even though you live in the portion of 
the United States farthest distant from 
“the Hub.” Our plan includes our 
making a personal selection of a piano 
of the style you may choose, the same 
care being taken by us in every way as if 
we were selecting the piano for our own 
home; sending it to you on approval, not 
to be retained by you unless perfectly 
satisfactory. 


Easy Payments. 


If desired, instead of all cash at once, 
you can make a small cash payment down 
and monthly payments barely more than 
rent till it is paid for. Practically rent- 
ing a piano till accumulated rent buys 
it. Mail us your name and address and 
we will immediately send you a cata- 


Style 40i. 


| logue, and (if we have no dealer in your 


locality) prices for cash or time, and 
valuable information showing you how 
simple, safe, and in every way to your 
satisfaction our method is. Old pianos 
taken in exchange at a liberal valuation. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND 


WATCH SPECIALTIES 


We lead the world in diversity of styles and | 
quantity of production. Our guarantee covers | 
every watch, for we make the case and the move- | 
ment complete. The diminutive Ladies’ watches | 
with artistic enamel designs tothe larger watches | 
for men or boys. Casings of gold-filled, silver, 
gun-metal or nickel. Our booklets give full | 
description and the price stated that every | 


Leading Feweler sells them for. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WartTcH Co., 
Manufacturers. 


37 & 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 











Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar Throughout the Civilized 

i Two Millions Sold. 
Lf your dealer hasn't ut send us 

mail order. 
PISTOL. 
Buys Harmless 
Pistol, Target 


RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless 25-inel 


Nickel-Plated Rifle 
Tar 


$ , | isagem. Rifle, - 
1 and 8 Arrows | get and 8 Arrows $2 
post-paid. post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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“SUCCESS IS ATTAINABLE BY ALL. 
ONLY THE FEW MAINTAIN IT.” 


Goodell tae Cutlery 


HAS DONE BOTH. 
It is Honestly Made. 
It is Handsomely Finished. 
It is Carefully Inspected. 

Quality combined with beauty makes this 
the popular brand with people of taste and 
refinement. Having it on your table is a mark 
of good breeding. 
GOODELL CoO., Antrim, N.H., U.S, 
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FORTUNE'S 










FAVORITE 
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Made in 
Many Flavors 








NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 









THE GENUINE 


A Good Housekeeper 


wants an attractive, health- 
ful kitchen. You can have 
it if you enamel the wood- 
work with Neal’s Enam- 
els. You can’t realize how 
great the difference will be 





















































All will agree, during 









SWiit! 
Premium Calendar 


is a most satisfactory calendar. The center panel, lithographed in fifteen colors, 
is from a painting -by Asti, famous for his portraits of beautiful women. The 
calendar panels are in delicate blue, white, and gold. Swift’s Premium Calendar 
will be sent, postpaid, for 10 cents in stamps or money; or, for 10 Wool Soap 
wrappers; or, 1 metal cap from jar Swift’s Beef Extract. 
Company, Advertising Department, Stock Yards Station, Chicago. 


“Swifts Premium” is the 
finest brand of fancy Hams 
and Bacon sold. Mild cure 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha Swift & Company St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 











Send orders to Swift & 


until you have done it— 
not only in the beauty, but in the sanitary 
conditions. The hard” surface keeps the 


woodwork from absorbing moisture and 


Any 


grease, and makes it so easy to clean. 
one can apply Neal’s Enamels. 





Free to Housekeepers. 


Send us your name and 
the name of your drug 
gist, hardware or paint 
dealer of whom you regu- 
larly buy, describing the 
woodwork in your house 
and number of rooms, and 
we will send you a can of 

Neal’s Pure White 

Enamel 
enough to cover a chair, 
waste-basket or large pic- 
ture-frame. We only ask 
five 2-cent stamps to pay 
for postage and packing. 

Je also send our booklet, 
“ENAMELS AND ENAMEL- 
ING,” with sample colors, 
FREE on request. 


New Era Prepared 


House Paint, 


absolutely pure 

lasts for years. * 
Acme White Lead and 

Color Works, 
Dept. Y¥, Detroit, Mich. 



































SEM1-HAMMERLESS AUTOMATIC EJECTOR 


SHOT GUN 


Every Gun 
Guaranteed 


FI.SFO 


Of your des/er or sent to any address 
cash with order (CATALOGUES FREE) 


Iver Johnsons Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
99 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 
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G U RRE NT- EVENTS 
NEWFOUNDLAND.— 

Secretary Hay, for the United States, and 
Sir Michael Herbert, representing Great Britain, 


ECIPROCITY WITH 


signed November 8th what is known as the 
Bond-Hay treaty, which provides for reciprocity 
between the United States and Newfoundland. 
‘The terms of the treaty will not be made pyblic 
before it is-submitted to the Senate, but it is 
supposed to resemble the convention which Mr. | 
Blaine negotiated when Secretary of State, which 
provided for admitting Newfoundland fish free 
to the markets of the United States in exchange 
for free bait for American fishermen. The oppo- | 
sition of Canada led the British government to 
withhold its sanction from the earlier agreement. 
73 GERMAN EMPEROR arrived in England 
November 8th, to join in celebrating the 61st | 
birthday of his uncle, King Edward VIL., and | 
to spend some days in a visit to the royal family 
at Sandringham. He was received with many 
official courtesies, and the presence of the prime 
minister, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain 
gave occasion for rumors that his visit’ was not | 
without political significance. 
HE SEACOAST 


T DEFENSES of the United 

States, according to the report of Gen. G. L. 
Gillespie, chief of engineers, are now a little more 
than half-way advanced toward completion. 
‘Twenty-five of the principal harbors of the 
United States have a sufficient number of heavy 
guns and mortars mounted to permit an effective 
defense against naval attack, and considerable 

’ progress has been made in the installation of an 
adequate rapid-fire armament. 





HE COAL-STRIKE ARBITRATION. — The 
independent coal-mine operators of the 
anthracite belt notified the anthracite coal-strike 
commission, November 7th, that they had held a 
meeting and voted to abide by the decision of the 
commission, whatever it might be. The great 
operating companies only were parties to the 
original agreement for arbitration, and this action 
of the independent operators makes it certain 
that the report of the commission will be accepted 
throughout the region. ‘The operating companies 
which signed the original agreement filed their 
answers to the demands embodied in President 
Mitchell’s statement November 11th. In sub- 
stance they agree in disputing the justice of the 
miners’ claims and in objecting to the repre- 
sentation of the miners by the organization of 
United Mine Workers. 
FFAIRS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—Governor 
Taft has notified the War Department that 
the food situation in the Philippines is serious, | 
owing to the partial failure of crops and the loss 
of cattle by rinderpest. The governor urged the 
sending of special supplies to be distributed in 
relief. Orders have been given for the shipment 
of large quantities of wheat and flour, and in 
addition the Philippine commission will buy 
$2,000,000 worth of food supplies in the East for 
distribution. At last accounts the cholera was 
still intermittent in portions of the archipelago. 








xy FRENCH COAL STRIKE.—Acting under 
a vote of the Chamber of Deputies, the | 
French premier, Monsieur Combes, undertook to | 
settle the strike among the French coal- miners | 
by arbitration. Aided by the personal inter- | 

vention of President Loubet, he secured the | 
appointment of a board of arbitrators. The board 
decided against the claim of the miners for 
increased wages, and the Miners’ Congress, | 
November 8th, voted not to accept the award, 
but to continue the strike. 


_ 
| a KHOBOR PILGRIMs.—Late last month | 

there was an outbreak of fanaticism among 
the curious Russian sect known as Doukhobors, 
who settled two or three years ago in the North- 
West Territories of Canada, Following one of | 
their number whom they believed to be John 
the Baptist, and obeying literally the injunction | 
to forsake everything for the sake of Christ, hun- 
dreds of them started upon a disorderly march 
in search of the Messiah. Men, women and | 
children were among the pilgrims, and some of 
them died from exposure by the way. The 
weather became severely cold while the procession 
was on the march, and the government, to save 
the lives of the pilgrims, detailed a strong force 
of mounted police to intercept them and compel 
them to return to their villages. 


ATIN- AMERICAN TROUBLES.—The insur- 
rection in Colombia has been dealt a severe 
blow by the capture of the principal leader, 
General Uribe-Uribe, with a large force and 
considerable supplies of arms and ammunition. 
The insurrection in Venezuela is reported to 
have collapsed. President Castro made a tri- 
umphal entry into Caracas, the capital, Novem- 
ber %th. The insurrectionary forces, having 
exhausted their ammunition and being weakened 
by quarrels among their leaders, broke up into 
small:bands and fled. In Bolivia there has been 
fighting in the disputed territory of Acre, and 
the government forces having been defeated, a 
state of siege has been proclaimed. 

















BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. 


Reproductions of famous paintings by old and modern 





STAMP COLLECTORS! 


masters. ‘ein ts _* a and mr $1.0. capen 

Size 64 x8. One Cent Each. 120 for -Page | g, ' “ Perfect” 
illustrated catalogue and_two panple 2 pictures for | Sond sees eee rice-list, spies: Pea ents, 
two-cent stamp. GEO. P. BROWN & Beverly, Approva’ Books, 50% com. 





binge es, all free. 
»~day. EXCELSIOR STAMP Co., 
STAMPS! SVO genuine foreign from Phil, 
Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, stc., with 
nice stamp album, aleo 68 pp. aaah all for 10¢, 
Fine stamps on spprevel.: J ag’ cent. discount. . 
Agents wanted. buy old stamps. 
Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St.Louis, Mo. 


_Gaa™my FREE AGENTS 
Ste m3 


ri 
Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 





A TUG OF WAR. 
COFFEE PUTS UP A GRAND FIGHT. 

Among the best of judges of good things in the 
food line is the groceryman or his wife. They 
know why many of their customers purchase 
certain foods. 

The wife of a groceryman in Carthage, New 
York, says: “I have always been a lover of coffee, 
and therefore drank a great deal of it. About a 
year and a half ago I became convinced that it 
was the cause of my headaches and torpid liver, 
and resolved to give it up, although the resolution 
caused me no small struggle, but Postum came to 
the rescue. From that time on coffee has never 
found a place on our table except for company, 


4 Fiat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Lil., or Buffalo, N.Y. 











We Teach You Thoroughly at Your Home 
by our Automatic Transmitter for ®5 per 


month, "ee uiare gue Oo. Valparaten. mail ril- 


ed free. 
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Christmas money easily earned selling Battles’ 100 different genuine Labuan, | M 0 
reliable seeds. See ady’t. Write him to-day. (Adv. STAMPS. only. {Oe = Z— - ey; ete. d. Print y UWi Cards 
1000 hinges, Be. Ll buy old d stamps and collec- <3 cone, He Newspaper Larger 
tions. Agents epee ee) st free. size, @18, Money saver. yo BH 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST LOUIS, MO. for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 


Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 
to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 








This 


rawr, Catalogue 


will certainly interest you, 
and is free. It is a com- 
prehensive little volume, 
showing styles, COLOR 
effects and prices of our 
famous half hose for men, 
and misses’ stockings. 

This catalogue tells how 
to order these stockings 
by mail, if your dealer 
doesn’t keep them. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
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and then we always feel a dull headache through- 
out the day for having indulged. 

“When I gave up coffee and commenced the use 
of Postum I was an habitual sufferer from head- 


Ss] A vi and ME Treatment ‘oor ae 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide st. Betrott. 1 Mich, 











ache. I now find myself entirely free from it, and FOREIGN STAMPS 10 cts.; 104 wee 
what is more, have regained my clear complexion, | 3 album, 0 ele pew. india, (ote. ‘ep Tit, 


Australia, 10 cts.; ;23p. list free. Agents wanted. 


We send out sheets of stam 8 and give 50% Giapomat. 
J. Crowell Stamp Co., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 


7 : FOREIGN 
pee (OO Sr hues 2 cents. 
‘3 eo WE All differentand genuine. Only one 
=a many other countries. 
Stam 


lot to each person. Japan; India; 
Co., 27 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


which I had supposed was gone forever. 
“T never lose an opportunity to speak in favor of 
Postum, and have induced many families to give 
it a trial, and they are invariably pleased with it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN 





A Positive Relief for 
CHAPPED HANDS, 
CHAFING, 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless futeteeutes, 
but a reason for it.” Delightful 
after shaving, Sola everywhere, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Get Mennen a (the original). Sample 
fre. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 



























AND 


$3.00 
SHOES 


UNION MADE 


W. L. Douglas made 
and sold more Men’s 
Goodyear Welt 
(Hand-Sewed Proc- 
ess) Shoes in the 
first six months of 
1902 than any other 
manufacturer in the 
world. 


$10,000 Reward 


will be paid to any 
onewho can disprove 
this statement. 


For More Than a Quarter of a Century 
the reputation of W. L. Douglas shoes 
for style, comfort and wear has ex- 
celled all other makes. W. L. Douglas 
shoes are the standard of the world. 


W. L. Douglas $4 Shoes Cannot be Excelled. 
1899 sales, first six months, $1,103,820. 
1902 sales, first six months, $2,340,000. 


Best Imported and American leathers. Heyl’s 

Potent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Fine Wax Calf, 
ei Kid, Corona Colt, Nat. Kangaroo. 
Fast Color Eyelets used. 

CAUTION ' The genuine have W. L. DOUGLAS’ 

* name ound price stamped on bottom. 

Shoes by mail, 25c. extru. lilus. Catalogue free. 
Ww. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


‘64 STORES -S5OOODEALERS- 
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SHOEMAK 










England 
$5.00 TENNIS TABLES. 
Carrom-Archarena Co., Dept. Y, Ludington, Mich. 
Largest Game Board Makers in the World. 

Stamp Nev nt persons. Free copy of 
Stam ews, telling all a it, sont upon re reguest 
a tells all about Shete oh 
I h hthe 
PAGE Siow men with mall capital enn 
ma 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
A man’s house is 
. . + 
fortify it with an 
y] 
armor of PaTTON’s 
Patton’s Sun Proof Paints are guaranteed five years. 
Sometimes they last a decade. Color schemes and paint 
PittspurGH Piate Grass Co., General Distributers. 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 


Write for Catalogue to 

is hobby followed 

STAMP COLLECTING with pleasure and 
pt Aa ch thouse ands 

eekly 
-Severn Co., 198 G: 
760. terns and Stereopticons—how to FDI EF 
ke money with them. Sentfree. 

his castle: he should 

Sun Proof Paints. 

advice of any kind free. 

Patton Paint Co., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 






















In our beautiful Lake- 
wood line two of the most 















See that curve and _ those popular pieces are our Salad 
va 5 Fork and Spoon. The Lake- 
points on the PropHyLactic wood Fork was shown in The 
po > m Companion October 9th. We 
Tootn BrusH? Curve to fit now show the 
ithe teeth; the points clean LAKEWOOD 


Salad Spoon. 
Every up-to-date tableis 
supplied with one orthe 
other ; take your choice. 
Standard silver plate. 
Equal to sterling in fin- | 
ish, superior to sterling 
in wearing qualities.Our 
/ullname owevety piece. 
ASK TO SEE IT. 
Get Catalogue No. 4 
es L. & George H. 
ie Company 
Box 120 Hartford, 
Not in the Trust. 


| between them. 

That aluminum face on the 
KEEPCLEAN Harr Brusn 
makes it sanitary. It saves 
‘the hair, cleans the scalp, for 
it's made to clean and to keep 
clean. 


c 





Each is sold in a box for your Eentee tion. At all 


dealers. Send for booklet — mailed fre 
Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 











Swing Strop 
with Razor Pocket. 


— This new style is very convenient for 
both home and travelling use. Your Razor always with your Strop. 
No. 986-sw, Polished Linen, extra selected Horse Hide. Morocco Case sta: 
No. 977-8w, Prepared Web and Oiled Leather. Leatherette ©: nase price $1 oo ae age. 
No. 979-sw, ingle Oiled Leather two stropping surfaces. Leatherette Case, price 75 cents. 
Sent yp ‘it your dealer cannot supply. Send for free catalogue—contains valuable information for 


those w 
J. R. TORREY & co., P. O. Box 36, Worcester, Mass. 











HE’LL HIT THE MARK, SURE, 
Because he hs a HAMILTON RIFLE. 


The Hamilton No. 15, 22-caliber rifle is a perfect firearm for boys 
t is absolutely safe and accurate at a good range. Well m: ade, 


strong, durable, and weighs only 2 Ibs. 52. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR YOUR BOY. Price, 
For every description of small l targ > 
Ask your dealer for a HAMILTON eit @ cannot supply eau wit 


- nd by express, prepaid, upon receipt of $2.00. Write for illustrated 
Cirousar THE HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 21, Plymouth, Mich. 

















Better than knife or 
scissors. Trims nails 
nice, even, oval shape, any 
desired length. Best for remov- 
ing hang-nails. Convenient to 
carry. _ Nickel- Warranted. 


Complete Manicure 
pd  Roerpunere. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


leet by mail for 25 cents. 
91 Main Street, Ansonia, Co: 





For a Christmas Gift. 


Adjustable; fits any wrist or arm and stays 
wherever placed. Patented. Rich, beautiful 
design. Gold-filled and _ sterling silver; 
chased, half-chased and plain. You can get 
the “ Carmen” bracelet at jewelry stores. 


TH K D. _F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
ttleboro, Mass. 














| Makes Housekeeping Easy] 


Discard the old-fashioned 
chopping knife and bow] forthe 
“Universal” chops everything. 


At Best Hardware Stores. 
Popular Price. 


See that *‘ Uni- 
versal’’ is on the 
machine you pur- 
chase —there are 
inferior imitations. 










Send for Cook-Book 
and Description Free. 


LANDERS, FRARY 
& CLARK, 


New Britain, Conn. - 


















raul’ a0 
SAUN rox, 


and all other Raw Furs; also Cattle and Horse Hides 
shipped to us will bring the Farmer and Trapper 10 to 50%, 
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NAT URE @S@IENCE | 


ANOPIED FIELDs.—Travellers in the Con- | 
necticut valley may sometimes see many | 
acres covered with white cheese-cloth supported, 
at a height of nine feet from the ground, on a 
framework of pests and wires. Under these 
vast tents Sumatra tobacco is grown. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture led to the use of this system of protecting 
the tobacco plants, and the results have been 
found excellent. The light, sandy soi] along the 
Connecticut River is well suited for the growth 
of Sumatra tobacco. The United States govern- 
ment furnishes the seed and supervises the culti- 
vation, preparation and sale of the product, the | 
farmers paying the cost and receiving the profit. | 
That the great doth canopies can withstand 
storms was proved a year ago last July, when a 
hail-storm caused much damage to crops in open 
fields, but the acres of covered tobacco escaped 
injury. The cost of the shades is from $260 to 
$360 per acre. 


Yacut or Express-TRAIN SPEED.— | 
The fastest steam-vessel in the world is | 
now an American product. On September 7th, | 
on the Hudson River, the new yacht Arrow, | 
built for two| 
New York gen- | 
> tlemen, beat the | 
record of the} 
Englishtorpedo- | 
destroyer Viper by almost three miles an hour. | 
The Arrow ran a mile in less than one minute | 
and twenty seconds, or at the rate of 45.06 miles 
per hour. The record of the Viper is 42.25 
miles per hour. The Arrow is 130 feet long, 
12 feet 6 inches beam, 4 feet 7 inches draft, with | 
a displacement of 66 tons. Her quadruple | 
expansion engines can produce 4,000 horse-power. 
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BioLogicAL FArM.—An effort is being 
made to establish a new kind of scientific | 

farm at Woods Hole. It is to be known as a} 
“biological farm,” and the purpose is for experi- 
mental investigation of heredity, variation and 
evolution among living organisms, as well as for 
study of the life histories, habits, instincts and 
intelligence of animals. The advocates of the 
scheme point to the fact that many of the problems 
involved in such studies and investigations cannot 
be settled in a laboratory. It is necessary that | 
the living forms be observed amid natural con- 
ditions, and without interruption from year to 
year. The proposed “farm” would consist not 
only of fields and woods, but also of ponds, of a 
reach of the sea, and of islands. Many leading 
evolutionists have long urged the foundation of 
such an establishment, but hitherto nothing of 
the kind has been done except by individual 
effort on a small scale. 

HE SMALLEST VISIBLE THINGS. — Few 

persons would guess that the smallest things 
visible to theeye are the stars. Yet Dr. Edward 
Divers was no doubt correct in declaring such to 
be the case in his address before the Chemical 
section of the British Association at Belfast. 
Great as many of the stars are in actual magni- 
tude, their distance is so immense that their 
angular diameter becomes insensible, and they 
approach the condition of geometrical points. 
The minute disks that they appear to have are 
spurious, an effect of irradiation. 

EW FrrRe-PROOF MATERIAL. — Mr. 

Hughes, consul-general at Coburg, calls 

the attention of the Bureau of Commerce to 
a new fire-proof building material, invented in 
Russia, and.called “uralite.” It is composed of 
asbestos fiber conibined with silicate, bicarbonate 
of soda and a little chalk. It is manufactured 
by the same class of machinery that is employed 
in paperszmaking. It is. supplied in soft sheets, 
or in hard boards that. have a metallic ring. It 
-is‘averred that a room lined with uralite, about 
a tenth of an inch thick, could have its contents | 
destroyed by fire without danger of the flames 
spreading. “he material is a non-conductor of 
both heat and electricity. 





| epearsc A1r.—The progress of invention | 
in submarine navigation has stimulated | 
efforts to produce oxygen by cheaper and easier 
methods. If oxygen, the vital element in air, 
can be supplied as wanted, the length of time 
that men can remain under water may be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. A process of making oxygen, 
invented by George F. Jaubert, a French scien- 
tist, promises to answer the requirement. His 
object was to find a solid substance which would 
produce oxygen as calcium carbide produces 
acetylene gas. He selected for the purpose a | 
peroxide of sodium, or of potassium, which can 
be cheaply manufactured by electrochemical | 
means. It is called “oxylithe,” and is made in 
little cubes and pellets, some only half an inch 
in diameter. When decomposed with water it | 
gives off oxygen. Two or three ounees of this | 
substance supply enough oxygen to enable a 
diver to remain under water for an hour. By 
suitable apparatus the carbonic oxide produced 
by respiration is withdrawn into the oxygen 
generator. and fresh oxygen takes its place. 
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Costa_ Rica, 
ALBUM, for 10c, only. 


Honduras, Mexico, etc., and an 
A splendid bargain. 
New list FREE. Agents wanted, 50% commis- 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


it will pay you to write at once for our illustrated cat 
logue free. Frank W. Gorse Co., Mfrs 


and Abdominal Supporters. 
If interested in the above 


., Highlandville, Mass. 
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cured to stay cured. Health restored. ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Book Y free. Dk. HAYES, Buffalo, N. 


STAMPS 100, no two alike, and genuine, 
» Mauritius, Natal,Cape G. H.,Cuba, 
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BOYS 


may study engineering by mail under 
the supervision of the 


Members of the Faculty 


of 


Armour Institute of Technology 
by joining the 


American School 


—OF— 


Correspondence. 


You can prepare yourself for class-work 
wherever you are, and have your present 
correspondence instruction so guided and 
examined that it will be credited at the 
Armour Institute of Technology when you 
take up resident study. 


ENGINEERING COURSES: 


Mechanical. Architecture. 
Electrical. Civil. 

Stationary. Sanitary. 

Marine. Mechanical Drawing. 
Locomotive. Perspective Drawing. 
Navigation. Textile Work. 
Telephony Telegraphy. 


Sheet Metal Work. 
Also 40 Short Special Courses. 


The same professors approve and guide 
both correspondence and class-room in- 
struction. If you cannot take resident 
study, you can obtain this high-class instruc- 
tion by mail, and have your work examined 
and criticized by those who preside over 
the laboratories and class-rooms of the 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


Catalogue describing courses, methods 
and terms sent upon request. 


American School of Correspondence 
Armour Institute of Technology, 


Chicago, Ill. 









Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen, 
“Mother's Free Library.” 

Free. (sit Lite booths) 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 
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CHRISTMAS 
MONEY. 
Boys and Girls, earn enough to buy 


presents for your friends gelling 
BATTLES’ RELIABLE SEEDS 


We send seeds and elegant case. You 
invest nothing. We pay you in cash 
Two sellers last year say this: « 
trouble to sell your seeds. § 

worth ina few days.” 
worth this week. Expect to doalarge 
business.” h shouldn't you? 
Write Dept. H for “* Battles’ Plan.’” 
Frank H, Battles, Seed Grower, 

hester, N.Y. 
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Rip Van Winkle 
8 | Spring Bed 


Lasts a Lifetime. Does 
Not Sag in the Middle. 











Washington Irving's story 
of “ Rip Gan Winkle,"’ illus- 
trated, with photo of Joseph 
Jefferson as *‘ Rip,’’ mounted 
on cover. Book sent for three 
two-cent stamps. 
Address Dept. Y, 
THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., New Britain, Conn. 














Ten Minutes’ Exercise 
For Busy Men. 


10 cts. 


The latest issue of 
Spalding’s Athletic 
Library. 

By Dr. Luther Gulick, 
of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The course of in- 
struction divided 
into five series, com- 
prising “free” work, 
and exercises with the 
chest weight, wand, 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs. Each movement is 
illustrated by a full-page photographic reproduction, 
comprising in the aggregate nearly 100 pages of 
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half-tones, with the directions for same in large 












The best holiday gifts are the useful gifts, 
and one of the most useful things in the 
world is a good Dictionary. One should be in 
every home and at the elbow of every student. 
This year why not give some one a 


WEBSTER’S 
International Dictionary ? 


The One Great Standard Authority. 
Why not make your home such a Christmas Present? 
The New Edition has 25,000 new words and 








[fee FREE 
structive entertainment. 


phrases. 2%4pages. 5000 illustrations. It is 
ET 
‘A Test in Pronunciation 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ALSO FREE. 


rases. " 
supplied in various styles of binding 
Affords pleasant and in- 
G. &C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers, 
1 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 








. 
















type on opposite page. 

“The exercises in ‘Ten Minutes’ Exercise for 
Busy Men’ are recommended with the confidence 
of long, successful use. The results secured are 
better than those possible from the correspondence 
school work in the specific directions mentioned.” 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS., 
New York. Chicago. Denver. Baltimore. Buffalo. 








A New Little Indian Collar. | 


Alan 


PERFECT-FITTING. 


@ Front, 23% inches. 
1 Back, 2% inches. 











15e. Each. 
25c. for 2. 


~~ 


At Furnishing Stores 





If your furnisher does not 


See that this keep our Collars write to us 
trade-mark is on and we will send your order 
to a near-by furnisher who 


will supply you. 
Ask for our New Picture. 
H. C. CURTIS € CO., 


421 River St., TROY, N. Y. 


Catalogue free on application, 





all Collars and 
Cuffs you buy. 

















slelike ke N4 
Games 
FREE 


In each pound package of 


Lion Goffee 


from now until Christmas will 

be found a free game, amusing 

and instructive—so different 

kinds. 

Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
at Your Grocers, 























PIANO PLAYER 


TH connecting link between you and the musi 

of ‘the world, for with the Simplex you cin 
play it a// with the touch of the artist, the feeling 
of the composer, the accuracy of the master 
Does not mar the piano, Is removed in an in 
stant when not in use. Why not make yourself a 


Christmas Giit | 


of a Simplex? 


Our libraries of Simplex music (from which you 
draw 12 pieces at a time) give you the use of 


over 300 pieces a year. 
Price $225. 


AGENCIES IN ALI 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, telling all about it 


Principat Cities. 
C THEO. P. BROWN, 














26 May St., Worcester, Mass. 
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and see that you get it. 











Ask your dealer for an INGERSOLL 
If you don’t, send 
us a Dollar and you will receive one by return mail, postpaid. Booklet free. 


Dept. 85. ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


A SHADOW OF COST 


for so good a watch 


OWADAYS a good article is not necessarily expensive. 
That a watch—so serviceable and accurate as The 
Ingersoll—can be sold for one dollar is only 
made possible by the same mechanical and 
business genius which has given us the one- 
cent newspaper and the ten cent magazine. 
Fifty years ago Switzerland produced 
watches by hand labor, and charged accord- 
ingly. To-day marvelous machinery turns 
out two million perfectly accurate Jngersoll 
watches annually to sel! at a dollar. 
Bought, carried and valued by both the mil- 
lions and the millionaires. he world keeps 
time by 





The. 


Watch 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is a a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekty issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg nt—which is the number 
given for Pie; -~are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











DISINFECTION. 

HE sense in which this term is 
popularly used is often all 
wrong, or perhaps one ought 
to say, only partly right. When 
people say they will “disinfect” | 
something, they generally mean | 
that they will use some chem- | 

ical to destroy a bad smell, or | 

mask it by another bad smell. 

The odor in itself is all the while 

quite harmless, although disagreeable, and even 

if it were a terrible menace, the drowning of it in 
another bad smell would not lessen the danger. 

Asamatter of fact, many of the worst products of 

decomposition are odorless. When people use the 

word, therefore, in this sense, they should say 

“deodorize’’—which is what they mean. 

A disinfectant means, in the correct use of the 
term as defined by the American Public Health 
Association, “An agent capable of destroying the | 
infective power of infectious material.” It is | 
plain from this definition that there can ne | 
be no “disinfection” in the absence of infectious 
material, and further, that there is no such thing 
as “partial disinfection”; either the infecting 
power is destroyed or it is not. Simply to arrest 
putrefactive decomposition is properly called 
“antisepsis,” and it has been proved that many 
things useful as deodorizers (smell -destroyers) 
and as antiseptics (decomposition-arresters) are 
utterly useless for the destruction of disease 
germs. It will be seen from this what danger may 
arise in such diseases as smallpox, typhoid fever 
and cholera from a misunderstanding of these 
words. 

There are many ways of disinfecting, and much 
interesting research ig going on in this direction 
all the time. Heat is one of the most efficacious 
disinfecting agents we have, and for clothing there 
is nothing better than boiling for half an hour. 
Clothes that this would injure can be subjected 
to dry heat or to sulphur fumigation. Chloride of 
lime, formaldehyde, carbolic acid are also power- 
ful disinfectants, and so also is burning sulphur, 
which destroys not only the germs of disease, 
but also the insects which frequently harbor those 
germs. 

Disinfectants are sometimes used in sick-rooms, 
but they cannot take the place of cleanliness and 
free ventilation. Infectious material lodges in 
dust on ledges and in corners, and therefore a 
sick-room should be so appointed as to make it 
possible to keep it clean from day today. Nearly 
all modern hospitals are built not only with 
interior walls which can be washed easily, but 
with curves in place of angles or sharp corners in 
the rooms, so that there shall be no lodging-places 
for dust. 
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A HOME HOLIDAY. 


Fe recollections of childhood are sweeter, as 
many people in middle life can testify, than 
those which cluster about “the holidays of the 
home,” particularly Thanksgiving. Custom has 
marked out quite definitely a method of observ- 
ance for most of the other holidays. Christmas is 
celebrated in the giving of presents, and the Fourth 
of July in patriotic demonstrations, but Thanks- | 
giving day remains for such forms of family | 
reunion as individual fancies select. 
In many households plans of amusement and | 
entertainment have been worked out, and are, | 
with slight variations, renewed from year to year. | 
The children in at least one New England home 
have long been accustomed to “play store” on | 
this one day in the year. Wooden boxes, gathered 
for weeks in anticipation, are made into counters | 
and shelves on which to display to intending | 
“customers” the nuts and sweetmeats. 

Other families have developed Thanksgiving 
games, indoors and out. Sometimes the day is 
remembered by the family habit of a longer ramble 
into the woods than its elders can take at any 
other time. Rarely was the dinner all the observ- 
ance in the old, historie Thanksgiving day. The 
children, on seeing their parents return from 
church, were inclined to remark that this was the 
“one Sunday of the year when their games went 
on at full blast.’’ 

To make certain days stand out distinct and 
sweet in the swiftly passing years of childhood is 
to create memories which are to last through life. 
As this season rolls round each year, many a man 
in the humdrum routine of work is inspired to 











| were not ‘chosen’ at all. 
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more earnest living by the desire to transmit 
to his children that picture of domestic peace and 
comfort which he, years ago, carried out from the 
little cottage where he was born. 


® © 
WASHED OVERBOARD. 


( Py John Hodson, an inspector in the 
Honolulu customs foree,, has apparently 
led a charmed life. The Honolulu Commercial 
Advertiser describes one of his remarkable experi- 
ences on an occasion when the schooner of which 
he was in command was caught in a heavy storm. 
While Captain Hodson stood with the man at 
the wheel to see that the schooner was kept ahead 
of the wind, an enormous wave swept the vessel 
from stern to bow, throwing the wheelman flat on 
his face and tossing the captain overboard. 
As Captain Hodsou was swept over the side 
into the foaming water the ropes holding a boom 
broke, and let the hook drop to the deck, with one 


}end hanging out over the side of the schooner. 
| A broken rope denging from this end hit the 
n 


captain on the head, and instinctively he seized it. 

he vessel gave a tremendous lurch, and her 
bulwarks were again under water, while the speed 
of the vessel dragged along the man in the water, 
who was holding on to the rope, and finally, after 
some minutes, tossed him again on deck. 

He was at the wheel as soon as the schooner 
righted. His presence gave the man at the wheel 
a terrible shock, for he thought the captain had 
surely been drowned. They finally weathered 
the storm and brought the schooner and her cargo 
safe to port. 

“It’s the only time,” said the captain, in telling 
the story, “that I’ve ever known a man to be 
washed overboard and then washed back again.” 


& ® 


A MEAN INSINUATION. 


he commencement exercises of the high school 

had passed off with entire success, and at the 
request of the principal the diplomas had been 
delivered by Colonel Wye, president of the school 
board, a worthy but somewhat pompous citizen, 
to whom nothing had ever happened to shake his 
high opinion of himself. 


At the close of the proceedings the principal, 
with the praiseworthy aga of saying some- 
thing complimentary to his eminent colaborer in 
the cause of education, took occasion to observe: 

“You acquitted yourself finely, colonel. Your 
remarks were well chosen.” 

“Well chosen!’”’ echoed the colonel, turning red. 
“I want you to understand, sir, that those remarks 
Every word I uttered 
was original, sir!’’ 

C2) 
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A GRAND DAY. 


**\yice customs courtesy to great kings.” So, 

also, do lesser things go down before the 
one great game. London Answers tells of an old 
Scottish gentleman and a youth who had spent the 
whole day on the golf links, and, as is often 
the case with particularly enthusiastic players, 
had had some remarkably close and exciting 
games. 


As they left for home the old man remarked, 
“Hey, mon, but it’s been a gran’ day!” 

“It has,” the youth assented. 

“Think ye ye could come again on the morrow, 
laddie ?”’ 

“Well,” the young man answered, reflectively, 


“TI was to be married, but I can put it off. 
& 
IN ORDER OF THEIR RANK. 


he fancies of a person enduring the pangs of 
seasickness are sometimes funny to his heart- 
less and healthy friends. 


When a retired army officer who had always 
abhorred the sea was persuaded by his wife and 
young daughters that his duty to them called for a 
year abroad, he groaned in spirit. 

Later on he groaned in the flesh, and an old 
friend on shipboard, who was a fine sailor, sat 
with him in his stateroom, listening to his laments. 
There was a rough sea, and the waves seemed to 
rise higher and igher, and then sink in regular 
recurrence, At last the listener realized that 
there was a method in the sufferer’s moans. 

“Private,” he heard him mutter, “ corporal, 
sergeant, lieutenant, captain’ COLONEL! GEN- 
ERAL!” again and again. 


* © 


CAME OUT EVEN. 


Ne Lane had been telling some large stories 

of his old war-time experiences. In private 
life Mr. Lane was of a peaceable, not to say timid, 
habit, and his listeners always received his narra- 
tives of battle-field exploits with cheerful inere- 
dulity. 

“Strikes me you couldn’t have been a very 
fierce one after blood, Martin,” said one of his 
neighbors at the close of a tale of carnage. “Le’s 
see; how many do you cal’late you actually made 
away with in that engagement?’ 

Mr. Lane’s cheeks were still flushed with the 
excitement of his story. 

“Til tell you one thing,” he said, with mild 
resentment. ‘I made away with just as many 0’ 
them as they did o’ me!” 


* © 


SHE NEEDED IT. 


A old colored woman who had saved up a little 
money went to her lawyer to consult with him 
about investing it profitably. When she was 
asked, says Harper’s Magazine, what interest 
she expected, she answered in a very sure and 
emphatic manner : 

“Twelve per cent., Mr. Jedge.” 

When the attorney expressed some surprise, she 
explained her position thus: 

“Well, jedge, I ain’t got much money, an’ yo’ 
see I has ter git a big per cent. ter make up.” 


& & 


OVERHEARD IN THE JUNGLE. 


ree you aware,” asked the learned monkey of 
the elephant, “that, according to the Latin, 
you have an impediment in your speech?” 
“How so?” asked the elephant, as he 
mashed a fly with his right ear. 
“In Latin impedimenta means 
have a trunk —” 
I wish —” began the elephant, as he reached 
with determination for a convenient sapling. But 
the monkey was already in the top of a high tree. 
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40 Highest Awards in Europe and America. 


The FINEST COCOA in the World, 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER 6& CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
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“GO 1” 


The race is on! 
of the steel as the blades cut th 
Faster and faster they go. The 
flash like sabers. 


lead and vie for the leadership. 
near the finish. 
and steel. See, one is ahead! 


crosses the line. ‘‘ Bravo! Bravo!’’ 


The race is over. Who is the winner? 


The man with the 


WINSLOW 
Skates. 


It is this way everywhere. 


you a pair? If your dealer can’t sup- 


ply you don’t take chances on in 


makes, but send to us for ‘‘ Winslows.’’ 
Send to vur Dept. A for complete Catalogue. 


Samuel Winslow Skate Mig. 
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orcester, Mass. 


You hear the ring 


But see, some of 
the skaters are falling behind! A few 


It’s a test of strength 
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Beautiful Home Decorations. 


The new Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903 is the handsomest, as well as the most unique and artistic, Calendar conception of the year. 
It consists of five separate pieces made up in the form of hand-painted plates. The first plate bears the year’s Calendar, while the 
other four are perfect reproductions of Royal Vienna china with beautiful heads by Ryland (the celebrated English painter) as a central 
feature. The plates are reproduced in twelve colors and gold with the centers countersunk and the borders embossed. Each plate is 
complete in itself, and is ready for hanging. The character of the subjects and the exquisite manner in which they are reproduced 
makes these plates extremely valuable for decorative purposes. The Calendar and set of Art Plates would retail for at least $1.00. 


Size of Each Plate, 91/2 Inches in Diameter. 


We will send you this beautiful Fairy Plate Calendar for ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts. Fairy Soap is the best and purest 
white Soap that money can buy. It is made from the choicest selected materials and is delightfully refreshing for the toilet and bath. 
Fairy Soap is oval in shape; fits every hand, fit for any hand. Fairy Soap costs but five cents at all grocers. Each cake 
wrapped and packed in a separate box. 

If you prefer, instead of sending us the ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, you may forward us ten two-cent stamps, giving full 
name and address, and we will immediately mail the Calendar to you post-paid. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 31, Chicago. 
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“It works like a Kodak.” 






There’s fun for the young folks with a 


BROWNIE 
AMERZ 


and it’s fun that amounts to something, too—there’s education as well 
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as amusement in photography. 

Any school boy or girl can make good pictures with a Brownie. 
Load in daylight, develop in daylight, if you use one of our new 
Developing Machines. No dark-room, no dark-room lamp. Every 
step in picture-making accomplished in perfect comfort—better results 


than the old way, too. 


BROWNIE CAMERAS, $1.00 and $2.00. 
‘Brownie’ Developing Machine <= = _— 2.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Ask your dealer or write us for the 


new booklet, “The Kodak Way.” Rochester, N. .f 





